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PHILOSOPHY 


Unsoundness in perspective 


Richard Schacht 
NklzsdK 

546pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£18.50. • 

0 71009191 ^ 

Gilles Deleuze 


Richard Rorty 

ronfronts this problem head-on In his away the opposing set, rather than the philosophies, each of which has tried to 
first two chapters, where he takes other way around. Schacht does not do outdo the last in subversive 
up the question of Nietzsche’s enough to convince us that we should unsoundness. 

“perspectivalism”. Nietzsche often downgrade Nietzsche’s pragmatist Gi | les Deleuze’s book is an example 
denounces the very idea of “getting passages, rather than explaining the of this recenl Franco-German use oJ 
things right , as opposed to getting a realist passages away as occasional Nietzsche. Nietzsche et la Philosophic 


Translated by Hugh Tomlinson 1 

221 pp. Athlone Press. £16. 

0485112337 

Bertie Wooster, while infatuated 
with the learned Honoria Glossop, 
instructed Jeeves to procure copies ■; 
of Nietzsche’s books. Jeeves was 1 
recalcitrant. “You would not - enjoy 1 
Nietzsche, sir", he explained, “he is 
fundamentally unsound." Recent 
writers on Nietzsche have usually 
agreed with Jeeves, but have gone on 
to argue that soundness is not all that it 
has been cracked up to be. They claim 
that the traditions which embody 
philosophical soundness need to be 
overthrown, and that Nietzsche helps 
us see how to get out from under those 
traditions. They have used Nietzsche 
to question the very idea of philosophy 
as an argumentative, quasi-scieintific 
discipline, which tries to get things (eg 
the nature of knowledge, or of justice) 
right. They have shared Nietzsche’s 
scepticism about the idea that we can 
appeal to a common background of 
intuitive beliefs which • provides 
premises for arguments and serves as a 
criterion of soundness. Much of 
contemporary French and German 
philosophy uses Nietzsche *as a 
touchstone, because it sees him as. 
questioning assumptions which run all 
the way from Plato to Hegel, andthus as 
making possible a new form of 
philosophical life, one which is critical 
rather than constructive, dramatic 
rather then argumentative! «... 

Richard Schacht is untypical. He 
urges that we judge Nietzsche’s views 


are many kinds of eyes”, he sa 
consequently there are many 
‘truths L&no consequently the 


Gilles Deleuze’s book is an example 
of this recent Franco-German use of 
Nietzsche. Nietzsche et la Philosophic 
was published, to considerable 
acclaim, in 1962. It is now ably 
translated, six years after the 
translation of Deleuze and Guatlari's 
Antt-Oedipe of 1972, a book which 
takes off from where Nietzsche and 
Philosophy stops. Both these books 
take seriously a side of Nietzsche 


'troths .and consequently there is no rights, but he does not back up this ta ^. cs Q ff f rom -where Nietzsche and 
truth." Those who glory m Nietzsche's suggestion by an explanation of how a philosophy stops Both these books 
unsoundness emphasize this' quasi- characterization can be “apt” if it seriously a side of Nietzsche 

pragmatism. They proceed to ques- characterizes something which has no which Heideuer reinterprets beyond 
dons like “How can someone who nature. He suggests thal one can play recognition, and which Schacht 
denies objective truth legitimate his perspectives off against each other describes in detail without attempt to 
^own claims? What must Nletzsdiean; so as “to achieve, a meta-level criticize it or make something out of It. 
(and, more generally, philosophical) perspective”, but this Hegelian notion This is the metaphysical system- 
discourse be if we are to drop the seems very un-Nietzschean indeed. building side, the use of the dlstinc- 
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on the basis of "soundness and 
adequacy”. His book is a volume'in the 
distinguished “Arguments of the 
Philosophers” series, a series which 
aims at making such judgments 
possible. Books in this series have tried 
to place people as diverse as Plato, 
Frege ana Sartre within a common 
universe of discourse, to see them 
against the background of some widely 
shared beliefs. Professor Schacht 
rejects the charge that Nietzsche 
lowered” philosophical activity “to 
the level or the mere mongering of 
Welfanschattungen, thus reducing it tti 
a kind of quasi-llterary enterprise pf 
tittle or no cognitive significance". 
Uke the late Walter Kaufmafin (in 
bis path-breaking 1950 book on 
Nietzsche), Schacht' offers Us a 
Nietzsche who has a Idt of plausible ' 
views ‘ abopt topics and problems 
usually deemed “philosophical",. views 
. which are to be placed alongside those ; 
°* other philosophers and then argued 
out. Whereas Kaufmann wrote in a ' 
climate of hostile opinion which made 
it .necessary for him to engage to 
polemics against • those 1 who Had 
slandered fjis herb, Schacht is, able Ip 
capitalize ob Kaufmann’s efforts, and.; , 
to - write a 1 Systematic explicaripn , o/ j 
, Nletzschean doctrinds."He includes 
very little 'disciission of 'Other 
I'Oqmmenlatbrs (although there is a 
. bnef reference to the “inadequate 
^4ruib" of “certain recent. French 
.write rs"). Schachfs book supersedes , 
. .Kaufmanb’S, .in . the sense that U 
V Kaufmadn's enterprise while 

faU er > ! nfore . perspicuously 
organized - and more helpful to foe 
• wader comfog to 1 Nfotz$che for the first . 

. and seeding help to piecing 
?r foe apparently contradictory 
which Nietzsche says. Schacht 
no background message, no 
“-tacal project' of his oVm fo* 

J Wishes to enlist Nietzsche’s 
He’ simply lays 1 out, , very- 
the ; considers tibnsNietzsche 
ijtoakin'g foem look as coherent 
usibfoqs he caft / •: . 

taking 1 this traditional: i'‘spund” 
:hacht .folf-cofisciously- , and 
usjy^ runs ^ ; the ; dahger of 
faitifoti"' tp . Nietzsche » Own 
e 4 pbnt a lot of 


Friedrich Nietzsche as a young man 


building side, the use of the distinc- 
tion between “active” (good) and 
'reactive” (bad) manifestations of the 
will to power - a distinction which 
Nietzsche and Deleuze apply across 
the face of the whole universe, from 
bacteria to nation-states. This 
distinction is initially stated, clearly but 
unhelpfully, as that between "the 
superior or dominant forces” in a body 
and the "inferior or dominated ones . 
Later Deleuze obscures this ns follows: 

Reactive force is: (1) utilitarian force 
of adaptation and partial limitation; 

(2) force which' separates active 
force from what it can do, which 
denies active force (triumph of the 
weak or the slaves); (3) force 
separated from what it can do, which 
denies or turns against itself (reign of 
the weak or of slaves). And, 
analogously, active force is; (1) 
plastic, dominant, and subjugating 
Force; (2) force which goes to the 
limit or what it can do; (3) force l 
which nffirms its difference, which l 
makes its difference an object of 1 
enjoyment and affirmation. 

This marvellously flexible definition 
is employed to say some illuminating 
things, eg, to criticize "the dialectic” (a 
French code-name for everything bad 
In Hegel) as "the natural ideology of 
ressentiroent and bad conscience^ . . 
thought in the perspective of dfoUiami 
and from the standpoint of reactive 
forces ... . poyverless to create new 
ways' of thinking and feeling”. But It is ' 
never clear whether we really need all 
this talk of "forces” to. make these 
familiar anti-Hegelian points. " 

This definition also permits. Deleuze 
tp make, a lot of Nietzsche’s sillier 
remarks sound vaguely plausible. For 
example: ’‘Sickness as such is a 
form of ressentiment, ” In this; 
early books, however, Deleuze never 
quite identifies. 1 himself with this ' 
.sort of slapdash NafurphiloSophie, 
reminiscent of Norman Mailers- 
attempt to see homosexuality as an 
alternative to cancer. But in Anti- 
Oedipus (the first volume of a double- 
rs f or decker called Capitalism and 
, a » the Schizophrenia ) he succumbs , to its 
seem a temptations and constructs' a long 
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New Oxford Books: 

Politics 
& Economics 

Liberal Party 
Politics 

Vernon Bogdanor 

This book offers an authoritative 
overview of the Liberal Party as it 
enters a period of seismic ch ange In 
British politics. It la the first general 
study of the Party since 1977. It 
does not attempt to predict the 
future, but analyses its traditions, 
ideology, and policies so theta 
proper appraisal of Its prospects 
can be made. £17.50 

Jeremy Bentham 
and 

Representative 

Democracy 

A Study of the 
Constitutional Code 

Frederick Rosen 

Dr Rosen explores a number of 
themes In Bentham's political 
thought In relation to his conception 
of democracy. These Include 
sovereignty, rights and duties, 
liberty, equality, power, 
representation, the public interest, 

( reward and punishment, and thei 
greatest happiness principle. 
£19.50 
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favourite poet is Brecht (rattier than, 
as Whitehead’s was, Wordsworth.) 

Tile connection with Nietzsche is 
strained lo breaking-point in Anti- 
Oedipus, but even m Nietzsche anri 


and make it sound harshly inevitable, get anywhere if we pretend, like 
It is true that Nietzsche himself Deleuze, to be living in what Lukfics 
indulged in this sort of fireworks, but called the “Grand Hotel Abgrund", 


indulged in this sort of fireworks, but 
it is hard ti see why someone of 
Deleuze's talents should cultivate and 
imitate the more fatuous side of 


located light-years away from the 
world which provokes our day-to-day 
moral and political deliberations. 

Schacht shows that Nietzsche was 


Philosophy there are many places at morm anQ P u,ulLa ' 

which Nietzsche is associated with Schacht shows that Nietzsche was 

remarks which would probably have ^ Ulf taking advantage of tensions within the 

SKii 1 "' a " d i'^£ crab ^ which He^eaecr and Dmida a^scHakc 


Pnrisian. Deleuze mentions, for 
example, that “The use of philosophy 
is to sadden . " So much for the gay 
science. Again, Deleuze expects us to 


? h jf hnn? 1 wel * 85 dramatic ways to get from the 

“*.!» 'say about why », he, eh. no 


swallow de Sade whole: “Pam has only possible compromise between Hegel 
one meaning: giving pleasure to and Nietzsche , about the positivity 
someone, giving pleasure to someone ,h( ; r „f H as someihing primarily 
who inflicts or contemplates pain." He m £u'f|, actl,r ^? dialectic jtsejf 


cites some supporting texts from . . < „ . „ 

Nietzsche, but these conflict with the about why sense and value , rather 

more typically Nietzschean line of fj) an ’ ,s .. e eme11 m W ^ IC ^ 


with the products of the negative" and 


and that there are argumentative as 
well as dramatic ways to get from the 
relative soundness of such vocabu lanes 
to 'Nietzsche’s relative unsoundness! 
Deleuze's insistence that we cut all 
argumentative links, that Nietzsche 
cannot coexist in the same universe of 
discourse as' common sense and the 
philosophical tradition, tends to 
boomerang. It makes common sense, 
the philosophical tradition and Hegel 
look better than they should. Such 







.U l ;k l“7 l thought moves” me pmtosopnicai traaiuon ana negei 

thought which says that nothing has mou ^ 1 moves ■ look better than they should. Such 

only one meaning (but rather as Schacht’s Nietzsche may be less over-insistence undoes the good work 
manyas there are perspectives in which interesting than Deleuze's, but his of dialectical subversion which 
it can be placed), and that dc Sade s book is a better example of its kind Nietzsche accomplished. If we have to 
was a paradigmatically "reactive rhan Deleuze's is of its. Schacht does choose beiween dialectic and 
perspective. an honest and thorough job of sorting neologistic system-building ex nihilo. 

The trouble with such flexible out Nietzsche’s thought and offering it then we had better stick with dialectic a 

definitions of terms like “active” and c : ” L- * ! ' ’ ' 

“affirmation”, and with such Brecht ian 


- . • .I '-T • i ' , 
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for our inspection. By contrast, what is while longer. Schacht may be too 
good in Deleuze is not particularly concerned to make Nietzsche 


Schacht may be too 


metaphysics, is that it is all too easy, new, ar 
One can display one's brillinnce simply of the 


by gearing up and down between 
levels of abstraction and degrees of 
vagueness as needed, so that ^active” 
means something quite specific on one 
page and is roughly synonomous with 
‘'praiseworthy” on the next. One can 
thus say practically anything one likes 


new, and what is new- the beginnings “cognitive” rather than “literary”, loo 
of the “philosophy of desire" - reluctant to follow up on Nietzsche’s 


threatens an even more tedious 
“modern scholasticism" (Deleuze's 
own description of phenomenology) 
than the one it hopes to replace. 
Schacht is surely right in thinking that 
we have to start from where we are in 


tedious own subversion 01 me cognitive- 
:ieuze's literary distinction. But he does help us 
get hold of the lines of argument which 
Nietzsche employed in this subversive 
work, lines which might, if extended a 
bit, let us get rid of Deleuze's 


of the 


bit, let us 


Deleuze's 


thinking about Nietzsche. We cannot genealogy-dialectic distinction as well. 


Tackling the Titan 


k 


A swimming rehearsal for the Rhlnemaidens at Bayreuth in 1930, from Mu 
✓ JL null with Camera, Photographs from Seven Decades by Felix H. Men 

(unnumbered pages. Seeker and Warburg. £17.50. 0 436 27170 2). 

primary sources as he had avajlable taking scholarship, musicological badly; to be a thoroughly moral person references to German culture, unless 
to him. II remains a staggering expertise and psychological pene-~ demanded complete self-sacifice.” ~ is an ironic interplay between some ri 






MlChael Tanner to him. It remains a staggerin 

'■ — ■■■ — achievement, and despite its pre 

Min’rmf3nvrru>.n»iiiN digious length, the most readable of 

MARTIN UREGOR-Dellin Wagner biographies. Newman realized 

Richard Wagner: His Life, His Work, that the more day-to-day detail h 
His Century included, the more fascinating tli 

Translated byj. Maxwell Brown john story would be. It is only In tlje la 

575oo Collins £17 volume that his sense of prorifirtia 

0002166690 " deserts him . and the detective gains tt 

■■ ... — upper hand, so that, for instance, li 

4 . ' _ . ^ devotes many pages to determining 

For those of us for whom life would precise date, of Nietzsche’s departui 
* ;Ht ^tolerable without, Wagner's- art, ■ from, Bayreuth, but omits to proiKc 

•*' several questions present themselves the dates of the first complet 
. urgently. And even for people In performance of 7Vie Ring. None tl 
Whose lives his work plays a smaller less his work, which astonishingly. hi 
.uimigh still a significant role, or who never been translated into Germai 
feel hostile to it, the questions still, remains the point of departure far s 
. press. Given that in each of his major subsequent biographers. The nej 
■ works we feel the impact of a. whole significant addition 1 on a fairly gran 
• personality, that they are In the fullest scale tyas Curt von Westernhagen 
s £ on B est sense expressive", and Wagner (German edition 1968, Englis 
that the personality expressed is gn edition 1977). But while it incorporab 
cx!re !S e| y powerful and dominating a good deaf of material, that was m 
onej- the need to explore the biography . available to Newman, it is essentially 
of. the author of them is much more, devotional work, primarily recon 
pressingthan it is jp the case ofmahy mendable as late-night readln 
otherarfists. Including supremely. great for the faithful. In the same yei 
ones. Tins, among other; reasons, is Robert W. Outman’s Richard Waarte, 


achievement, and despite its pro- tration is the least that’s required, 
digious length, the most readable of . 

Wagner biographies. Newman realized the publication in Germany in 


Wagner biographies. Newman realized Wlf h the publication m Germany in 
that the more day-to-day detail he 1981 of Martin Gregor-Dellin's large 
included, the more fascinating the but not overwhelming book Richard 
story would -be. It is only In the lost Wagner: Sein Leben, Sein Werk, Sein 
volume that his sense of proportion Jonrhundert it looked as if one’s 
deserts him . and the detective gains the hopes might have found something 
upper hand, so that, for instance, he approaching fulfilment. Gregbr-Delfin 
devotes many pages to determining the 15 8 Schriflsteller , that is to say a man of 
precise date, of Nietzsche's departure ^ etters w ho, being German,, knows 
from, Bayreuth, but omits to ppjjKde muc h more about many more subjects 
the dates -of the first complete than men of letters in other countries 
performance of 7Vie Ring. Nope the can be expected to. Eleven years ago 
less his work, which astonishingly- has he published a useful Wagner Chronik, 
never been translated into German, an annotated list of dates of a kind that 
remains the .'point of departure far all ^° r some reason we don’t go in for 
subsequent biographers. The next here, helpful as they are, He co-edited, ' 
significant addition' on a fairly grand with Dietrich Mack, Cosima's Diaries, 


r~. 4 .. r its central themes and charactenonik 

nils quotation focuses for the one hand, and Wagner’s life on Ik 

reviewer the two central issues in other. But if this is what it means, ?ki 

dealing with this book. The first is what does it gain7 And if the suggestion b 

it says, which I shall return to. The that Wagner was deliberately acting 

second is that It occurs at the end of out literary roles, it is manifadj 

Gregor-Dellm s important chapter unfair. True l0 his time and calling, 

genius. Work, and Character. . and Gregor-Deliin does make it clear froa 

Gregor-Dellin writes about it: "It is the t i me to time that he finds problems 

mostauhenticthmg there is to be read being Wagner’s biographer. Ifc 

about him in the Diaries." But it does effec B t of wigner’s life on outsiden.a 

not appear m the English translation compared with that of other mend 

under review. Nor does approximately genius", he writes, “has a troublesome 

half of the German text, which runs to peculiarity that requires explanation. 

843 closely-printed pages. The Observers of his career experience iw 

English version is 524 pages long, shared sense of exaltation, or onlybi 

ans is not closely printed. Nowhere vague and questionable way.. Tbq 

is there any hint that this exeed- cannot identirv with his propensity for 


dealing with this book. The first is what 
it says, which I shall return to. The 
second is that it occurs at the end of 
Gregor-Dellin’s important chapter 
“Genius, Work, and Character! 1 , and 
Gregor-Dellin writes about it: "It is the 
most authentic thing there is to be read 
about him in the Diaries.” But it does 


shared sense of exaltation, or onlyiai 
vague and questionable way. Tbej 


vague and quesuonaoie way. iwj 
cannot identirywith his propensity tor 
the great and Titanic, oply - and to a 
limited extent - with the more human 
aspects of his joys and cares, bu effort 
to be less than his own worst enemy- 
This puzzling passage indicates o 
‘obtrusive personal connoptaw® 


«d deaf of material, that was not steeped in Ws subject. Furthermore, he translator, who has more or less This puzzling passage 
lable td Newman, it is essentially a ■ t" 8 leading authority on Klaus- turned the original into simply another -obtrusive personal confjopWk* 1 

tional- work, primarily recoin- Mhnn, a literary critic of wide range, biography of Wagner, scarcely distin- .between biographer and subject. Wk 

dable as late-night reading 8nd a novehst and playwright. He has a ;guishable from the never-ending are the observers that he is talta? 

roe faithful. In the same year-- “dent, pleasing style, a remarkable stream, except for the correction of a about, aoart from himself? For aw? 

ert W. Gutman's Richard Wegner: i f* 1 } 8® of cultural reference and a veiy few common errors and the inclusion of us to read Wagner’s life is 1° hlvfS 

Vb Mtnd and His Music balanced -view of things. His book is of fragments of criticism and sense of uninuc fulfilment 

i ; the United States, and nofable for its cool (in the i best sense) speculation. There is nothing more shalterina oclds, a sense oi 

rid was translated into *906. and its general lack Of about “His Century” than is absolutely comoleleness that few lives can gjye-l 1 

'o years, later. It is a partisanship. It is not surprising that it necessary for the understanding of is a few pages Inter that Gregor-WI® 


l 
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influence on the most miscellaneous sue 
collection tif important figures, front hai 
Baudelaire to Hitler, and the ideo-. be; 
logical views which he put forth in no 
innumerable prose works, arid in bis “cl 
conversations, as minutely recorded by oet 
Cosima jn her Diaries. [fa 


in two years later. It is a partisanship. It is not surprising that U 
sustained - very sustained - hvrgn of been widely hailed as the book on 
hatred, in which Wagner is given the Wagner that we’ve been waiting for. ' 
benefit ofnp doubts; indeed, there are u - ; . . 

no doubts, He emerges as n‘ .However,; there has been one 
cterless oare". who Dfodiiced »n E ie .rt : » n 8 note of • discord} Hartmut 


necessary ror the understanding of 

■’Y '"—V im UUUft V#|A - "His Life", and there is very little ouotes the passage uy 

Wagner that we've been waiting for. indeed about “His .Work’’! The Sbove Is it the fact that Warner fell V 

; - u .'i.. abridging is often done carelessly, too; had left his "moral /ndto* 1 ^ 

pteSleSott h of ^dkrordi b Hartmui 5’ f P r / x i n, ? le A ^ we „ a J re to i d ‘ undeveloped”, and that manyrt 

, .i 18 . ! of the onginal draft of Der fllegende f ee l that he over-devdcpM “ 
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judis; mqeeq, mere pre 
He demerges • as a 


abridging is often done carelessly, too; 
on page 106, for example, we are told 

.f ' I l J ,_V rv mi ■ 


iw pages later mat 
is the passage by WagnM.g. 
!. Is it the fact that WagnerfeJV 
I«ft Me “mora Indinatiqas 


It is also an extraordinarily well- 
documented life. Not only was Wagner 
a copious correspondent, ; aothe of 
whose letters are still coming to light. 


loathing for non-Arvan mankind and 
pathologically intense sexuality. ' 
Since then, there has been a steady 
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The grass-roots and below 


The Identity of Man: As seen by an 

archaeologist 

184pp. Methuen. £12.50. 

0416 33550 0 . 

It is something of a coincidence that 
these works by two towering figures of 
twentieth-century archaeology should 
appear at almost the same moment. 
Both are concerned with the human 
story and are of broad scope within the 
fields of archaeology and ethnology, 
and each also has a retrospective 
dement. Andte Leroi-Gourhan pre- 
sents p selection of important papers 
written between 1935 and 1970, here 
linked and placed in perspective by a 
new commentary suitable for a wider' 
audience. Grahame Clark’s book-, on 
the other hand, is a new piece of 
writing, though in it he returns to 
certain favourite themes and, for 
anyone who has written as many books 
as he has, it must be virtually 
impossible at this stage not to be 
retrospective, at least in part. In any 
case, retrospection by authors who 
have completed such careers as these in 
the academic world is highly desirable 
and does not prevent them from 
looking forward too. 


If we were to judge solely from these 
texts and their references, we might 
conclude that neither author was aware 
of the other's existence, which would • 
be untrue. It is'harder to estimate how 
well each may be known in the other's 
country, outside archaeological circles. 
If these two books were massive 
technical monographs, they might well 
include discreet summaries in French 
and English and : maybe other 
languages too. Perhaps in due ’course 
both will be translated; though to be 
sure, those who follow Professor 
Dark's arguments to their logical 
conclusion may well find themselves 
convinced that linguistic barriers 
should be carefully preserved. 
Meanwhile, the reviewer would risk a 
small bet that Leroi-Gourhan ip almost 
entirely known in England (outside the 
trade) as the author of a large-format 
book on Palaeolithic '-Art, with 
rtdpnlaaly beautiful photographs, of 
which the English version entitled The 
M of Prehistoric Man In Western 
twrope, was published by Thames and 
Hudson in 1968. That work was far 


D. A. Roe 

undisturbed Magdalenian camp-site, 
occupied by reindeer hunters of Late 
Glacial age, some 12,000 years ago. 
The site was preserved in such detail 
that it looked as if the occupants had 
only just left, with the ashes barely cold 
in the hearths. The collected papers in 
this volume have much to say about all 
these things and many others, notably 
Leroi-Gourhan’s involvement with 
ethnology. One can read what Was 
achieved, how the work was done , and 
what are Leroi-Gourhan’s wider 
interpretations, following as one 
proceeds the connecting thread of his 
changing interests. 

Grahame Clark’s book is a very 
different affair but, as one would 
expect, it too reflects the broad outline 
of its author’s career and developing 
interests. In his early days at 
Cambridge, Clark studied the Meso- 
lithic archaeology of Britain and 
northern Europe, giving it the basic 
shape and much of the detail that 
continued to be taught for thirty or 
forty years. In the period just before 
the Second World war, and the ten 
years or so that followed it, the kinds of 
archaeology with which Clark was 
involved became, largely through his 
efforts, an integral part of Quaternary 
Research: the human occupation 

record was increasingly being seen in 
intimate relationship to its ecological 
setting as part of the single dynamic 
system which the natural world 
constituted. At least some of the ideas 
so noisily put forward in the “new 
archaeology" of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s had been explicitly set out 
by Clark long before, for example in 
his Prehistoric Europe: the economic 
basis, published by Methuen in 1952, 
aqd no one could accuse him of seeing 
' archaeology in terms of culture-history 
alone. 


Clark was Disney Professor of 


8fM a quite new theory of 
Palaeolithic cave art, based upon the 
election and grouping of the animals 
™ signipaJnted and engraved pri the 
: w lls of the "sanctuaries'’ in certain 
raves, which he saw In terms of. male 
and female symbolism. Articles 
concerning the development of this 
hypothesis will also be found in Le Fil 
temps, - - 

research that ied to The Art pf 
Prehistoric Man In Western Europe 
.^ypied Leroi-Gourhan for rather 
wore than ten years and the result was 
magnificent, but It represents only Pnb 
Jpi Whievements and one of his 
jjjry many [productive interests. For 
wample, neither his excavations at 
QW«r-C|ire (Yonne), nor those at 
v^Vent .(Seine-et-Mame) acHieved 
' status, but ;■ their 
i^hfieolbgical irhportance . is absol- 
“ .*y PbtSWndipg. At Arcy-sur-Cure 
brilliantly exca- 
■•■SSk , yielded by; fa . the . best 

n Rtince gave way 
c and archaic types, 
replaced by. the 
iub-species noma 
which all-, living 


Archaeology at Cambridge for twenty 
years from 1953 and then became 
Master of Peterhouse, retirina in 1980. 
During his tenure of the cnair, the 
traditional links at Cambridge between 
archaeology, anthropology and eth- 
nology were very strong and the cov- 
erage of the archaeological teach- 
ing also became very wide, as was 
appropriate to a period which saw a 
tremendous expansion of popular 
interest in archaeology in Britain and 
many other countries. One chn see how 
all these factors operated constantly lo 
broaden Clark’s interests and horizons 
of study and led him as early as 1961 lo 
publish his World Prehistory: an 
outline and to produce subsequent 
revised versions. The same evolution 
of thought that took him from his early 
site reports and ’ specific studies of 
aspects of Mesolithic technology to an 
increasing concentration . on the 
overviews that he was perhaps 
uniquely well placed to write, has also 


E reduced all that is best in the record of 
uman art and artefacts, by virtue of 
their capacity at the top of the scale to 
consume, accompanied by power not 
merely to enable but ultimately to 
command artistic and technological 
achievement of almost any order. Thus 
the very inequality within such 
societies produced the dynamic forces 
that set man furthest apart from his 
own animal background and hence, 
gave him the qualities of his human 
identity. In the animal world, diversify 
is not cultural but merely biological in 
its origin, so that within any species the 
situation is essentially static. Man, on 
the other hand, generates culturally 
the very diversity that carries him 
forward. 

So far so good, but that is not all. The 
book’s last chapter Is called “Homo- 
genization and Dehumanization” and 
m it Clark argues that it is egalitarian 
systems which destroy all that is 
worthwhile in human achievement and 
therefore attack human nature itself. 
Almost as pernicious are the ease and 
speed of modern communication, 
whether of goods or ideas. It is not 
merely the stratification of society 
within individual nations that is being 
eroded away, but also the national 
characteristics which distinguish one 
country from another. Only at our 

S ave peril do we remove class 
itinctions l distribute wealth equally, 
bring minority groups into the common 
fold and break down national barriers, 
for thus we undermine the very 
foundations of human identity which it 
has taken two and a half million years 
to establish. This time Clark supports 
his contention by observing many | 
depressing trends in our contemporary 
institutions, arts and artefacts, 
Increasing as the “dynamic qualities of 
inequality" become lost to us. The 
message looks clear: stop the rot, down 
with social equality, restore maximum 


S reduced the present Work. The 
ientlty of Man. 

In it,- he draws widely on world 
prehistory and on ethnology, and 
to a lesser extent on biological 
anthropology, to support a number of 
lines' of argument. Prehistory and 
ethnology are sister disciplines, the 
first seeking to deduce from surviving- 
material evidence those same kinds of 
infonnation about past societies which 
. in the second jt'is pqaslble lo. observe 
directly' in ■preserir arid' recent ndn- 
industrial human groups: the 

combination aims to show how, and 
even why, the remote human past has 
led to the present and hence how man 
has obtained his identity. Clark lays 
strong emphasis on the growth of 
cultural diversity, first with infinite 
slbwness and latterly with increasing 
speed. To this precious divereity, local 
styles and traditions and individual 
social systems have all contributed 
Vitally. The most successful people of 
the past were those with ' strongly 
hierarchical systems that gave the 
• greatest concentrations . of wealth, 
power and influence to a dominant 
ruling class. This claim he documents 
with an impressive, sweeping view of 


privileges to the upper classes and I 
don’t have too much to do with all 
those foreigners. Quite a programme 
In an election year! ■> 

Grahame Clark's view of such 

{ processes gloriously at work in the past 
s highly convincing and plenty of his 
readers may feel a strong if guilty 
inclination to accept also hfs 
assessment of the present and its 
implications for the future. Though, If 
the kind of hierarchy is to return that 
got the pyramids built with such 
ruthless efficiency - and look how 
highly we regard the pyramids - then 
one might reserve the right to form 
oqe’s views according to where one h ad 
to stand in the system oneself. There 
would doubtless be attractions at the 1 
top of the tree, where the fruit ripens, 
but one could envisage a certain 
element of resentment down at the' 
grass-roots level; of which we hear so ; 
much these days. Those who use that) 1 
tiresome cliche probably never reflect; 
that, to an archaeologist, the grass- 
roots occur right at the top of the 
sequence and anything worth 
bothering about comes much further 
down. And there lies the answer to the 
conundrum facing any reader who 
would like to feel with a dear 
conscience that Qark is right: he isi 
writing as an archaeologist, and has! 
even reminded us of this in the full title 
of the book. It is therefore completely! 

. appropriate ith'aMn- considering the 
contemporary situation ' he should 
concentrate on our buildings, our art- 
styles and our durable material 
objects, deploring their lowered 


archaeological sites and finds or the 
future. It is on them that the Clarks land 
Leroi-GourhanS of thq . distant future 
Will .work with ltiipiife precision arid 
eventually, pass judgment- op us 1 
accordingly. Yes, of . coup th$y wfil 
try to see into our minds, just as we trjfl 
to perceive the thinking behind! 
Palaeolithic art or Neolithic temple? , 
but their actual primary evidence, like 
ours, will consist, of such objects as; 
have survived- Good luck to them, but 
they may Indeed have a terrible time of 
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Neill of Summerhill 

The Permanent Rebel 

JONATHAN CROALL 

A. S. Neill is arguably the moat famous child educator of this century. All 
over the world, thousands of parents and teachers have been shocked, 
delighted or Inspired by his outspoken books and lectures, or by a vlsh to 
that dreadful school 1 - Summerhill. Jonathan Crash's authorised 
biography la a highly revealing portrait of e remarkable man. 

'Mr Croall his written an exoellent, careful biography of this 
splendid men, beavering among hundreds of printed, manuscript 
and oral sources/ - Nicholas BagnaH, Sunday Telegraph 

0 710093004, 9Vi x S'/Jna, illustrated, 448pp £12,95 6 June 

Essays on Fiction 

1971-82 

FRANK KERMODE 

King’s College Cambridge 

'If thBy stand up - and thay do, most Impressively - to being radeacrlbed 
and represented as essays, this is because Kermode la one of the least 
showy of teachers. He would rather shed tight than dazzle. He Is dear, he la 
patient In exposition and the unfailing elegance with whroh he writes Is a 
mark of respect to his audiences. These lectures have the rewarding 
density of the written, and none of the febrlllty of platform performance.’ 
-John Sturrock, Observer 

0 710094426 £9.95 Paperbeok 9443 4 £5.86 BMey 

Biographia Literaria 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
Edited by James Engell and W. Jackson Bate 

Samuel Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria has emerged over the last century, 
after a generation of comparative neglect, as a supreme work of IHereiy 
criticism and one of the classics of English literature. Following the text of 
the 181 7 edition, Jomea Engell and W.JBckson Bate offer ihe first completely • 
annotated edition of this high allusive work. 

0 7100 9385 3. 862pp. 2 volumes £60.00 12 May 
The Collected Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge Volume 7 


Charles I 


The Personal Monarch 

CHARLES CARLTON 

This outstanding biography follows the development of the king’s 


personality through a strict and troubled childhood and adolescence, and 
shows how It Influenced the events of his critically Important reign. The 
study is baaed on a wide range of archival end primary sources, particularly 
the king's letters. Charles Carlton was educated In Britain and America and 
Is now Professor of History at North Carolina State Uni varsity. 

0 7100 9485 K illustrated £14.95 9 June 


Shakespeare’s Theatre 

PETER THOMSON 

Professor of Drama, University Of Exeter 
Shakespeare's theatre was the first Globe. Peter Thomson looks, at 
the Globe In the spectacular decade from 1699 to 1608 durihg which, 
Shakespeare's greatest tragedies were performed. The lively pragmatism 
of a successful theatre company Is wall documented In a study that will 
appeal to all enthualaste as much as to the students and teachers for wtidrrt 
the Theatra Productlon Studies an principally published. 

. Q 7100 9480 9, Illustrated £8.95 16 June 

Claude Levi-Strauss 

. ■ The Bearer of Ashes 

DAVID PACE 

Indiana University 

Levi-Strauss, one of the Intellectual giants of our time, Is a private and 
Isolated figure. Dr Pace gives us a fascinating Insight Into hla character 
through a careful reading of tha more speculative passages of hla books 
and Interviews. 

0 710092970 £14.95 12 May 

Islamic Peoples - 
of theSoirietOnijon ‘ : 

. . ...SHIRIN AKINER 

This 'ma jor study, baaed on first hand knowledge, shows that tha -Soviet 
Muslims' are In fact quite disparate and Dr 

Individually. Her book as a whole reflects the fact that the position of tha 
Islamic peoples In the USSR la becoming Increasingly Important In the 

world In general. 

0 7103 00265 £26 19 May Kagan Paul International 

A Dictionary of Milltaiy and 
Technological Abbreviations 
^ and Acronyms 

BERNHARD PRETZ 

This Is ft compilation ‘of some 5Q,QQQ Mronymsaqd 
- tha British, American, Orman and [ Soviet mWw 
reading In military pol!eg«ajl^b^o£’ti>s^ri^^ 
indispensable reference work for all Interested in military history, and to 
waroaroera and modellers, . 1 j 

. 071009274 h ft/x r^!ns t 496pp £26 26 May 

Rou tledae&KwnPaul 

" 39 Store Streep London V^CI ' 
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FICTION 


The lie transparent 


A lasting storm 


David Montrose 

Robert Nye 

The Facts of Life and other fictions 
153pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 


Robert Nye has stated that he does not 
so much write short stories as tall tales 


in tall tales and popular fictions, and “The Whole Story" a delightful 


euphemism, a father warns his 
uncomprehending son of the mental 
and physical debilities engendered by 
masturbation. Nye prefers artifice for 
its own sake. In "Adam Kadmon", 
longest of the sixteen stones assembled 


“most relentless detective”, G. K. 


Melmoth 


M. S. Power 

Hunt for the Autumn Clowns 

131pp. Chatto and Windus/Hoearth 


that such mutual preoccunaiinn * 

lead to perdition, 

to mitigate the awfulness ft 

eventual catastrophe. 


Chesterton, is hot on the conspirators* Press. £7.95 (paperback, £3.5 
longest of the sixteen stories assembled trail. Nye breaks off once the plot is 0 7011 2676 0 

here, the narrator pauses to deliver a disclosed, but a glance at the reference 

commentary that could almost be book, confirms its success. It was to The fact that the princ jp al character in 
applied to the entire collection The cu|mina ei with Inshmen i winning the Huf{( for (he AltU \ mn & owns ls nnnicd 


tale is transparently incredible, the 
more inventively so the better. Since 
the form largely dispenses with the 
traditional components of realism - 
character, milieu, and so forth - a great 
deal depends on the teller's ability to 
contrive arresting plots. 


Half these fictions are steeped in est ®^ h 5 d ..Sjf * novel disavows any generic 

folklore and legend. This public j" K B eV wiX!i™hirtr resemblance to romance and has no 

domain of the tall tale provided Nye , Pjrrator and his mb lophilic truck wlth t h em es of resolution. Still, 
with the basis for two fine novels, the Prince of Tyre's assertion that 

Merlin and Faust, and there are indeed 1 “Murder’s as near to lust as flame to 

two tales here that, on a smaller scale *‘* ce , a slow bu “d-up turns out merely to smo k e » casts light uc 

and with rather less verve , embroider “ hl ! , “ 8 ? hp “J 'IS h 1 his namesake, and Mi 

existing legends of Thomas the bibliophile buys the book and that s wor | d to me j s |j£ e 

Rhymer (“True Thomas") and of the ' f; suggests a state of min 

portentous birth - cf Henrv IV, Part i- Jbe twist. The final literaiy fiction, p owcr * s DrotaBon i sts 
of Owain Glyndfcr (“Glendower"). ‘The Second Best Bed , is the pick of ™er s protagonists. 

Elsewhere, Nyc manufactures new th , e voIume ( and perhaps its least tall Pences Stort is si 
legends. “Adam Kadmon” is a la le): a revelation of Shakespeare’s heroically strong (i 
compendium of counterfeit folk-tales: sexua! proclivities narrated in wry style rested drainpipes) a 
a kind of Brothers Grimm in by Anne Hathaway. In passing, Heniy gentle but capable 
miniature, with obligatory appear- Wnothesley, Earl of Southampton, is cruelty, he is intelle 
ances by a cruel prince, a beautiful identified as the Dark Lady of the “lumbered” with a n 

S rincess, a hauntea church .... “The Sonnets. tragically at odds v 

sine Old Storv”. similarly P . , , . f — , , , grace. His teacher, 

incorporates a ™ Bluebeard-like 7 conf “!'? 15 tye s mid-thirties-ish. find! 
murderer and the devil in humanforrru thwarting hern 

The overall effect is of hearing half- “JJgi Even P ^^mD° slm? a » 

familiar tales retold, and there is no of fictions?* nE to ti to F , rous -’ 

shack in that recognition creator oi actions is naro put to it to pianningidylllc holid 

8 make more than airy-fairy tales from islands Father Denis 

Nye operates more impressively in the stuff of folklore when apparently time juvenile lead in I 
other genres. His attempt at jocose sf determined to work variations on actnr J manau s and i 
(“Visakha") misfires, but ''Randal'* is a conventional themes rather than lasted b? his lc 
finely-judged tale of the supernatural, attempt idiosyncratic transformations, continues to nlav his i 


like a slow build-up turns out merely to k 
preface a huge anti-climax: the 


bizarre enough when taken separately, 
came together - in a deliberately 
tangential manner - to produce an 
imcTassifiabie whole incorporating, 
among other people and things, 
various members of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, a Chinese 
giant, r reinterpretation of Chatt- 
erton's suicide, the Wandering Jew, 
and a lost novel by Emily Bronte. 
Comparable invention is, alas, rarely 
evident in the unconnected tales of 77ie 
Facts of Life, which has little in 
common with the dark imaginings of its 
predecessor except “Prunty”, a tiny 
fragment from that “missing’* Bronte 

Everyday life, of course, abounds 


E re race a nuge anti-cnmax: me 
Ibliophile buys the book and that's 
that. Or perhaps the absence of twist is 


the volume (and perhaps its least tall 
tale): a revelation of Shakespeare’s 


sexual proclivities narrated in wry style 
by Anne Hathaway. In passing, Henry 
Wnothesley, Earl of Southampton, is 


identified as the Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets. 


smoke” casts light upon the doings of 
his namesake, and Marina's plaint “the 
world to me is like a lasting storm’’ 
suggests a state of mind shared by M. S. 


Pericles Stort is sixteen, beautiful, 
heroically strong (able to untwist 
rested drainpipes) and highly-sexed; 
gentle but capable of murderous 
cruelty, he is intellectually maimed, 
“lumbered” with a mental clumsiness 
tragically at odds with his physical 
grace. His teacher, Tricia Hudson, 


IIV . Similarly n . - . VI , KI«.C. i ua igauici, lima nuusun, 

Bluebeard-like V e con ^? 15 s mid-thirties-ish, finds consolation for 

ril In human form wonderful gift for language. Toooften, the thwarting of her maternal drives by 


familiar tales retold, and there is no 
shack in that recognition. 

Nye operates more impressively in 
other genres. His attempt at jocose sf 
(“Visakha") misfires, but “Randal” is a 
finely-judged tale of the supernatural. 


wonuerniiginiormuguage. loooircn, the thwarting of her maternal drives by 
though, the impression is of mere ■ immersing herself in the fictions of 


Space invaders 


■V. 


Mary Furness 
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Janet Hobijovep 

Dancing hi the Dark 

229pp. Cape. £7.95. 
0 224 02 067 6 


nature and value of their marriage. 
Claudio is the unattached gay who has 
“made his nest inside” it. He seems to 
Gabriella to create a civilized 
atmosphere, of languor and pleasure in 
sharp contrast to her life with Morgan.' 


229dd Cane £7 95 Kate, who also lives with them, passion; that life will not conform tc 

0 2M <PQB7 exemplifies another sort of lonely nor be confined by, that one thin 

■ . existence; she has recently been alone. Life also includes friends, wori 

r . abandoned by her husband Richard, and a great deal more 

Janet Hobhouse dedicates her second who has left her for her best friend __ 


wnung . even so accompnsnea a Prousti Jbyce and Melville and by 
creator of fictions is hard put to it to pjanningidyllic holidays in the Greek 
make more than airy-fairy tales from islands. Father Denis Redmond, one- 
the stuff of folklore when apparently time juvenile lead in The Winslow Boy, 
determined to work variations on actor man qu£ and whisky priest, is 
conventional themes rather than lacerated by his loss of raith but 
attempt idiosyncratic transformations, continues to play his part as the booze- 

befuddled custodian of a “soulless 
petrified residue of extinct doctrinq". 

In the course of ayeartheir destinies 
mergeand fuse. Pericles over-resnonds 

philosophical mouthpiece of the book; re T 0l * S 

Liza declares that she felt herself being t J at ^ dm ,?h . 18 

“taken over" by Richard but decided to ,«i! ateve I 

ai du 11 0111** Liza also savs ( wouldn’t am/ demons inhabit Pericles and, when not 

? ttJ E^ yithdri nk. dispei ues platitudes 

life than one consuming and overriding £ n Sf 51 "/ 0 ! 

passion; that life will not conform to, her pupi ‘ 11 s a PP arent from thc outset 


to mitigate the awfulness 0 f 

eventual catastrophe. 

an island off the wmuomiSSS 

femptonori to shroud his fintnovdg 
Celtic twilight or to flesh it out 
stage Irishisms. The life of this isohS 
community is hard, violent 2 
incestuous - a super-heated niffasMof 
lust and slaughter. The gothic audit? 
of existence - provincial and fuflcJ 
foreboding - is caught in prase that is 
resolutely lucid and contemporary. 

Pericles, like Faulkner’s Benjy' has 
trouble with time and is puzzled by the 
capriciousness of clocks. Possess™ 
only tenuous notions of before asd 
after, he perforce inhabits a continuous 

E resent. Assailed by sensations, driven 
y incohate desires, misled by his own 
notions of contiguity, he has to deal 
with a world in which objects nod 
events share a bewildering 
ambivalence, in which everything 
seems mysteriously ’ related to 
everything else. His grandfather's 
death by drowning is somehow bound 
up with the farmyard decapitation of i 
marauding fox; his own dilemma q 
perceived as identical with that of the 
outcast crow. 

The assumption that identity is ] 
negotiable auaiity is not peculiars thc 
dull-witted boy. It is fundamental to 
the novel’s aesthetic and its 
psychological impact. Neither teacher 
nor priest con tell where the boy’s 
experience ends and their own begins: 
“Ii he did love me it would be jiai u 
though I loved myself.” 

The transitions from one narrative 
style and sequence to another art 
managed with impressive confidence. 
Hunt for the Autumn Clowns brings 
together poetry, eroticism, psy- 
choanalysis and escbatalogics] 
rumination; Power’s talents « 
apparent in the patience and predsua 
with which it achieves its effects andia 
the virtuosity of its more bravura 
passages. 


novel Dmchig In the Dark to a group of LiZa. Richard and Uza, although iK ff nei ^ODnouse tails, to convince 
people (Cable, Jean-Loup, Michkel, guilty, also feel that phssion Tstif&s T™* ab ° u \ . one th H 
Larry, Annie, Murdoch and Tory) their anion. A large cast of cays skips in |L on ( ^ are enough to sustain a novel, 
who . Judging by names, could just as and' out of . the novel, lealsng the P life Sh L s , go ^ d at creating atmosphere, 
' well V characters- Irv the . novel; that Gabriella finds M S?ductive: f oppressive one (that of 

Gabriella, Morgan, Preston; Kate, parties, dubs: sex and friendship the cubs ‘ for . e * am P[f). and somc 
Heinz rfubert, K Ntickcy, Liza and SSict^divffi; beautifSl clShSs anS 3“ ftCS .? f 

Richard are some of them. , acartments on a shoestring, inhs insJ , 8ht . / 1,ke that 1,1 which Gabriella 


characters-: liy the . novel: 


I 




These characters have only one 
-j interest in life - “relationships" - arid 
between them they occupy every 
' position in the continuum. Gabriella 
and Morgan are the couple going 
through the stage of questioning the 
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Liza. Richard and Liza, although 
guilty, also feel that passion justifies 
their union . A large cast of gays skips in 
and' out of. the novel, leading -the life 
that Gabriella 1 finds so seductive: 
parties, dubs: sex and friendship 
strictly divided; beautiful clothes and 
apartments on a shoestring, jobs a 
peripheral concern, only kept to 
provide the wherewithal for hedonism. 

All of them, being obsessed by one 
thing (the state of their lives sur leplan 


Janet HobhouSe falls, to convince 
that worries about “that one thing 


The baleful butt 


particularly an oppressive one (that of 
the clubs, for example) and some 


and Morgan, try- to repair their 
marriage), but both, atmospheres and 
feelings are^ relentlessly spelt out. 
There is an Insistent use of the word 
"fuck" (for realism) and an almost 


?2S?T a #'Vi anC *»5 n f * H ®° houseaees no : clarifies: since her meaning is always 
need to tell us about anything else. simple (like her character!) it is not 

' The novel presents us with an Aunt ; helped by being expressed in an over- 
S ally, set up in order to be knocked complicated way: 


down; its overall effect is of a 
dramatized dinner party conversation. 
Whose , subject Is *Ii it better to be 
single, as most gays are most of (he 
time,' Or as Kate is, than to be in a 
couple7 Does the comfort of 
coUplcdom make up for the curtailing 
of .Individual : liberty?" - Gabriella 


Claudio began to seem to Morgan a 
civilizing influence; a man who 
neither competed in the subtle 
manner of the crowd at work, nor 
flaunted the gains of a career under 
the dismal evidence of a horribly 
embraced middle age, as had been 
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if: 

lisi 
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considerate '-Vfriendshlj3$, -, and moa « 

" seejns to involve none of tke difficult fes. 

and . boredom . of : . conventional ■ . evid °nce ; 

' heterosexual • Hfe. ' But she . has -an S’S W on V ffi to 
iC liaison : vmh ?*»o leans; . 


metaphor of space: “her 


Lewis Jones 

John Milne 
L ondon Fields 

178pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

0 241 10980 9 

Like 7>ro, the novel with which John 
Milne made his ddbut last year, 
London Fields is about working class 
“alienation”. Its middle chapter, thc 
turning point in the life of Alfred Hicks 
(more usually styled “EIfy Icks”), is set 
on the Embankment, where EIfy is 
suffering from the effects of 
concussion, drink, drugs and love, 
having.recently been hit over the head 
by a policeman during a raid on a West 
Indian drinking club, which he visited 
In pursuit of Nancy, a beautiful African 
girl. Casting a baleful eye on the city 
around him, EIfy . considers the 
Thames; “It came here before time and 
It was hCre before Histofy for the first 
men .|o take their fish; They were free , 
h^n ;, -Hebridge^;ra^er sketchily, the 
gap pf years between firehiatoric man 
and ' himself, and ■ laments his 
imprisonment in the institutions of 
marriage and organized labour: 

preserve me.,, from Goody 
■ S ? nd h ®£. desire, which 


sentence for murder. 

The storyis also essentially the sax 
as that of 7>ro: a young man OT 
his best friend, and himself, thraj# 

his association with a sophlsticaledMo 

manipulative woman. In the Wgg 
this emotional tangle was cqfflplww 
by the politics of Northern IiWj 
where thc hero was a private soltwr, 
this one, rather more efiegnM 
mixed up with the London underw» 
and the universal question of cjum 
punishment. London 
refutation of its epitaph, ■ 
from Hume which dlsilng* Jj 
personal nature of emotion pn . 
public nature of morality; . j. 

Milne veers between a i ronjwjwj 
narrative and a P^ejTjJSi# 
consciousness, fWlTof 'jjjjjji jjt 
and terrible puns. TJe IJJJjV* jj 
better interwoven than 
Tyro, but there are- fefeljduo 
the prison psychiatrist, a 

Eify*s Cockney ironies, . 

himself that he '‘should haw to* 

■ another speciality”), 
association is sometimes 
he saw 'the dgafette bdMJ . 
upon the paving ?utts;buttWM. 

- butt to butt to pink-stainw 'igj, 




nsjefe the false wifi force the into the factory , for 

-floor of her; : SOQd.and I’ll betaking factories and 


seriously, and look pale 
and be, fprty , at my 
fping for a break ' and 
on'( get one except, by 




Contemporary 
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jin the . del jpate procesk Of gettidg ’ :. : bjObdy brown-nosing to get made 

t^cktbgifether; ; with;aspa l rt of its priefe,;: CUlpd-V- ‘Svlt . . * . foreman .'Tiling,: fcremabl Fuck 

tiie .result : that: Ciaufcfro, th&r ’cte&r u. 1 ., '.* . forC-men and fuck bCing ppllte to 

conjugall heVz, library, . ; gu^ors who* ve . got bast^ouSes [ in 

' rejected M ^ has Sf pnd pnc.tooms in Jqdd Street 

\r , d wound ' exclusiyityr' ^fey; Ar^burtced. i.Tiie first; ; nice .yofUng- birtf -iodt who 


was not ftattenflaa^pjK^. 
crumpled, rs lfwhoeVer-sl ij 

teL*5®ss?is!s& 


taken toe ffpuoww ^ h(rsy rs 

paving-edge (butt) , P s ^ l .t vn di[4 V. 
her agarette butt, flR-JJfhnW 
'thatherbutt.orpe.Wm 
dub session version s 7^: ^ .. 
'. touched the pav'cmeiit .. • ■ yL. d 

; The rother dhertlo^^i 

' *hia ,«rtfb| JMSA 


hew llfe'rary, . ^'^ors .whO’ve, got basthouSes f in 
ylahThomas bas >: Key end pnb.ixjptas InTqdd Street. 
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Virtuoso and victim 


Alan Walker 
F ranz Liszt: Volume One, The 
Virtuoso Years, 1811-1847 
481pp. Faber. £20. 

0571 105688 

The nature and scope of the work Alin 
Walker has done make it scarcely 
surprising that this first volumeof three 

took him ten years to write. He is 
nevertheless an enviable man: -it is 
difficult to think of another musician of 
anything lute the importance and 
interest of Liszt whose life, nearly a 
century after his death, so desperately 
needed fulftcale scholarly attention. 
Between the glittering legend 6n the 
one hand, irresistibly appealing to. 
some ofits propagators, merely lurid to 
others, and. the daunting mass of 
archive material and proliferating 
secondary literature, a huge gap has for 
years been evident. It is a pleasure to 
record that Walker’s biography, 
promises to fill this gap with con- 
spicuous success. 

“Cherchez- la femme” has always 
been the cry of the legend-mongers, 
dazzled or repelled by the charm 
which, together with his prodigious- 
talent, made Liszt a star, in the mbdern 
sense, unique in nineteenth-century 
Europe. But “cherchez la femme”, in a 
rather different sense, cannot be 
avoided as the first motto of the. Liszt 
biographer. From the age of twenty- 
three, when his mother and his 
mistress, Marie d' Agouti, supplied the 
information' for the first “life- ', tb far 
beyond the grave , Liszt was pursued by 
the biographical devotion, malice, 
gossip and pure fantasy of an 
extraordinary number of women. 
Some of these, of course, were close 
enough to him for their efforts to. look 
like reliable source material. A- man 
who wants the details of his life, and 
behaviour truthfully recorded for. 
posterity should not take a literary’ 
mistress; Liszt bad at the centre of his 
emotional life for forty years first, one, 
and then another. The spiteful fictions 
of the resentful and unbalanced Marie 
d’Agoult were bad for his reputation, 
certainly. Perhaps even ' more 
damaging to the truth was the 
protective hieh-mindedness of the 
humourless Carolyne von . : £ayn- 

■ Wittgenstein, who breathed down the, 
neck of the docile official biographer, ~ 
yet another -woman, Lina Ramfflin, to 
ensure that a picture of . flawless 
benevblence was all that reached’ the 
admiring public. Each of his mistresses 
further confused his biographer's task 
bv writing some, and occasionally all. 
of each literary work that appeared 
over Liszt's own name during her 
period of influence. This is one ofmany 
areas pf dispute over , which Walker 

■ keeps an admirably clear head, 
realizing that the only hope' of getting 
at something close to the truth is to 
take each piece of writing as a separate 
case. 

As if the presence on the scene of 
wo ladies of pronounced parti pris 
enough, a third, La M ara * 
Wited hy far the greater pari of Liszt’s 


Lucy Beckett 

from which the historian of Liszt's life and Preston in the era of Hard Times. 
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male memoir-writers, pupils and twenty-five people in a hotel room in 
acquaintances for whom, as Walker Clonmel was only the most absurd 

E uts it, “Liszt's handshake may have episode of a ghastly British tour which 
een the most memorable event in ended in financial loss and a sprained 
their lives’*. hand. 

Walker trawls these murky waters The high point of the Glanzzeit was 
with tact, thoroughness and common .Liszt's return to Hungary in 1839-40. It 
sense. His account of Liszt's is at controversial moments such as this 
relationship with Marie d'Agouit. that the strengths of Walker’s work are 
which falls within the period covered most evident. Sophisticated Western 
by this volume, is one of most opinion scoffed (and has continued to 


life. He returned to his country the 
most famous living Hungarian. The 
rest, in the nationalist turmoil which 
preceded 1848, may have looked 
ridiculous to Parisian columnists, but 
followed, sword and all, as the night 
the day. 

Unlike Byron's, Liszt's national 
costume was at least his own. His 
enthusiasm for the cause of his subject 
country was only part of his historical 
role ns the musician at the very centre 
of Romanticism. He combined the 


of his youth, by Marie d’ Agouti's 
husband and brother, by Berlioz and 
Lamennais and Bettina von Arnim, 
reflect the goodness in Liszt's own 
character. But genius, charm and 
disinterested generosity are too 
attractive a combination: the great and 
famous came to the Beethoven 
Memorial Festival in Bonn in 1845 
because Liszt (wearing himself out in 
the thankless task) organized it; 
because Liszt organized it, Lola 
Montez and other disreputable fans 
came too. Liszt pandered to the whims 
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ui Kuintuiiicism. ne cumoineu me came too. Liszt pandered to the whims 
apparently supernatural performing : of royalty, Lola Montez danced on the 
skill of Paganini with Byron’s cos- table, and the great and famous were 




A daguerreotype of Liszt, c 1845, from the book reviewed here. 


convincing complexity. Neither Liszt 
at twenty-one nor, still more, his 
beautiful countess at twenty-eight 
(their ages when they met) was a 
simple character. By setting alongside 
his detailed account of Liszt’s 
childhood and youth a careful 
description of Marie's background, 
family and personal life up to this 
point. Walker succeeds in making the 
ups and downs of the stormy decade 
that followed more comprehensible 
than they have ever been before. This 
lonely, self-obsessed woman, whose 
8dored father had died when she was 
thirteen and who had married a kind, 
paternal soldier whom she did not love, 
was bound to make extortionate 
emotional demands bn a young man 
who, 'as well as being the most 
celebrated pianist in' the world, was 
also still an inexperienced boy. A note 
Liszt wrote her three years after their 
elopement Bhows the strain to which 
her depressive temperament subjected 
them both: “Love me always, and most 
of all try to be a little satisfied, a little 
gay, a little happy if possible.” 

As the relationship soured, he 
escaped from her for lengthening 


mopolitan salon brilliance, giving a 
new status and prestige to the figure of 
“the artist”. In the heady Paris of the 
1830s, Berlioz, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Heine, Sand, were his friends. 'Hie 
humanitarian ideals of Saint-Simonism 
inspired him to sit at the feet of 
Lamennais, who described him as"onc 
of the most beautiful and noble souls 
that I have met on this earth”. He 
understood, and helped the world to 
understand, the beginning, thc middle 
and the end of Romantic music, 
performing Schubert and late 
Beethoven when no one else was, later 
fostering the unpopular masterpieces 
of Berlioz and Wagner. 

And yet. This volume ends in 1847, 
with Liszt retiring, at thirty-five, from 
his career as a virtuoso, and the “and 
yet” which clouds his reputation no 
bigger than a man’s hand. But Walker 
allows its chill to be felt. Some of the 
bad connotations of the word "artist” 
were also added to it by Liszt: the whiff 
of the big top that drifts from the 
Glanzzeit cannot be denied. Shouldn't 


scoff) at the spectacle of Liszt in were also added to it by Liszt: the whiff 
Hungarian costume accepting a of the big top that drifts from the 
ceremonial sword from his countiy’s Glanzzeit cannot be denied. Shouldn t 
nobility in Budapest and making his judgment^ and the responsibility 


patriotic speeches,' in French, before thrust on him by his fame have led him 
cheering mobs. But Walker's case for to play the “Hammerklavicr" , say, 
the genuineness of Liszt’s feeling for -more often, his transcription of Hooert 
Hungary rests securely on the early 'le Diable less often? Why did his 
sections of his book. The common friends, including those he had most 
charge that Liszt was "not really" helped, all back away from him later in 
Hungarian should be refuted for good .his life? Need he have worn all those 
bv the depth and detail of the new decorations? And as for the middle- 
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zed -rou6, still with his long hair, 
king orders in the Catholic Church r- 


picture of his childhood that emerges aged -rou6, still with his long hair, 
from Walker's evidence. The muddy taking orders in the Catholic Oiurch r- 
Esterhftzy sheep-farms of the but we are 'here approaching the 
' * rhere Liszt’s grandfather, destractive incomprehension of Ernest 

asant out of a folk-tale, "Newman’s The Man Liszt . Some or 


Burgenland where Liszt’s grandfather, destructive Incomp] 
a crooked; peasant out of a folk-tale, Newman's The Mi 


disgusted. It "was a characteristic 
episode. 

About Liszt's piety Walker is neither 
sentimental nor disbelieving: he 
recognizes the consistency and 
inwardness Of the faith which 
connected the obsessive adolescent to 
the lonely old composer of the Via 
Cruds. He does not, however, attempt 
to explore the supremely interesting 
fact that Liszt, almost alone among the 
great creative figures of the nineteenth 
century, was not attempting to fill with 
his art the void left by a rejected Ood. 
His claims for music could never be 
ultimate: this surely explains the 
particular quality of both his 
seriousness and his light- hcarledness in 
its cause. (Neither Liszt nor his father, 
by the way, were priests as Walker says 
they were: Liszt took minor orders 
only; his father was a Franciscan 
novice, not “novitiate”, who came 
nowhere near ordination; and 
Franciscans are friars, not monks.) 

There are one or two other, less 
-important, slips in the book - a 
misduting of the Symphotik 
Fantastlque , n mistranslation from 
Latin, for example. But this volume is a 
splendid achievement. A mass of 
material has been organized with 
firmness, judgment and clarity; the 
footnotes, practically always worth 
reading, practically never demanding a 
place in the text, are evidence in 
themselves of all these virtues. A slight 
heavy-handedness mars the. writing 
here and there: we don't, forexamplej 
need to be informed that remarks and 


New; The Mm Lfrzt. Some of . 

sired twenty-five children and was still these areas of shadow are explored by quoted in die tort* 
conducting his church choir at eighty- Walker in this volume; Others, no lists, maps and . .f"; 
four where Liszt’s father worked as an doubt, will be in his later volumes, excellent; it is ail the. more stating 
estate bverseer but had also tried his They can , perhaps, best be understood that the index is grossly inadequate for 

light of two qualities which a book of this ktnd_People will consult 
cfIIo under Havda in summer concerts 1 distinguished ' Liszt, ■ one from most it for years afterthey have read it. they 
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that its ancestral 


(1839-47) which became known as his 
Glanzzeit. Walker’s account of this 
feat of genius and endurance begins 
with a chapter on Liszt’s pianism which 
is a model of lucid explanation. Those 
who have encountered t dispiriting 
barriers of analytical jargon in .some 
• Tomtit musleoloeical writing will be 


The 


^SQQlaal roi$tresses, a situation only 
characteristic of the , whole-tangled 

biographical distortion.* And 
® tff mentidn the novefettish 

& f eccentrics like Olga 

'38?. • # Hta many women for Whose 
children fnVrVMr i„ 


dMnUir- •> ' “ a lAJUIh ui; i. 

twenty-six * V women with . 
' . relationships : she 

‘fllPfiithble-; tp '; him , 
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background in the reader’s mind for 
' -the incidents described in- flpse-up. 
The joufoeys'. were appalling, tne 
pianos unreliable; Liszt, often lib had 

■ appeals to his generosity, ploying for 

Parity: in' a ^dc variety grouses. 
'There* were weeks filled wllh_the 
; glamour of duchesses and dcroralions 



RICHARD STRAUSS 


Libretto by Hugo Von Hofmannsthal 
Novelisatton by Anthony Burgess 

First in a distinguished new series designed to make 
every opera a more enriching experience, this book 
offers aboriginal arid fascinating introduction to 
one of the most beloved of cpmic operas. Included 
t are 4 CavaIier of the Rose; a delightful and brilliant 
Ik noveUsatiori by Anthony Burgess, the complete 
fk libretto reproduced in both German and En^llsl 




cast listings oTaikEuropean and American 
.. productions and 1 32 pages pf superb, . ; i; ; 

■ illustrations, lfi of tfiem in full colour. • v 


with Anovelisati dri by^S.' PtlhJhett^l0.9$ (September) 

: ^ tkavtaW, with p nwelisatidhby Mafy McCarthy (1984) 
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From identity to harmony 
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by Christopher 
Redwood 

An ElfpirCompamon is a compilation or 
essays on all aspects of Elgar’s life, 
personality and music. Many have ap- 
peared in print before, some in long 
forgotten periodical*. Contributors such 
as Shaw, Sir MakoImSargent, Vaughan 
Williams, and Professor J.A. Weilrup 
disruu. Amongst oilwr things, the prob- 
lem of the Enigma (heme and ihr 
disastrous first performance of The 
Dream of Geromiui. 

130mm XSImm 

Pritv/ 9.95 

/Mas a vail able; 

IMPROVISATION, 

its naltirrand practice in mutir. 

Ity Derek Bailey 
Moorland Publishing Co Ltd 
9-1 1 Station Sinet, 

Aihliaiime, Derliyshlrr. D£fi I DK 
Tflqihflnr: ( 03 J V) 
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BERLIOZ- his life and times 
by Robert Clarson-Lesch. 

128pp, illustrated, 

ISBN 086036 1497 
£7.60Caaebound. 

BRAHMS bis life and times 
. by Paul Holmes 
144pp, illustrated, 
1BBN0859S6H62 • 

£7 -50 Caasbound; , 

- iBdth Anniversary of kis death. 

RAVEL - his life and times 
by Burnett James 
144pp, illustrated, 

ISBN 085986 266 3 
£7.60CaseboumL 

ROS8INI -his Ufa and times 
. byNicholssTill 
144pp. illustrated, 

! , ISBN 085936 1489 . 
-£7.50Caaebound, '■ 

, THE STRAUSS FAMILY -tha 

Uvea and times of Viepneo 
Walts King’s, . 

• by Peter Kemp 
102pp, illustrated, 

ISBN 066030 266 6 
£6.S0Casebound 

WAGNER AND THE 
ROMANTIC DISASTER 
by Burnett James 

808pp." 

■ ISBN 085936 1068 
£12.60 Oasebound. ■ 

' Special Cett tenory Edition. 
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Wilfrid Meliers 

Thrasvbulos Georgiades 

Music and Language: The Rise of 
Western Music as Exemplified in 
Settings of the Mass 
Translated by Marie Louise Grillner 
139pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£15.95 (paperback, £4.95). 

0 521 233097 

This small book asks fundamental 
questions; answers them puzzlingly; 
and leaves us uncertain whether the 
puzzlement is ours or the author's. 
Seeking to define the difference 
between '‘Western" music and other 
kinds, Thrasybulos Georgiades begins 
with ihe Greeks, for whom the relation 
between music and language was basic. 
A Greek himself, Georgiades is able to 
demonstrate how "the ancient Greek 
word had an intrinsic musical will. The 
individual syllables could be neither 
extended nor abbreviated. They were 
by nature long and short .... This 
substantive concrete aspect of the 
ancient Greek language wbs its 
musically conceived rnythm, and it is 
precisely this which is missing from 
modern European languages".- ft 
| follows that wnat the Greeks called 
poetry was inevitably also music, the ’ 
one dimension having no existence, 
apart from the other. Throughout 
Roman civilization, however, and still . 
more in medieval Christendom, the 
two dimensions gradually diverged. 
The Greek’s muslke (musically 
determined . verse) split either into- 
prose or into poetry in the form of 
linguistically determined verse; thus 
sundered, music and language none 
the less preserved an instinctive 
knowledge of their common historical 
roots, and' yearned for their i lost 
Identity, which is almost synonymous' 
with an unfallen state. This is evident in 
early Christian liturgy,- of which the 
linguistic form is prose. The shared 
.Word calls not only for a subjectively 
coloured speech, but also •'(of a 
musically fixed performance. Syllabic 
repetitions * of repeated notes, 
combined with discreet alternations of 
pitch, seek but cannot totally embrace 
the lost unity of Greek nuisike , None 
the less Christian chant, whether 
Byzantine,- Ambrosian or Gregorian,' 
is not music as an end in itself, but 
an act of* worship simultaneously 
corporeal and spiritual, wherein word, 
sound and body coexist. . 

As an account of early raonody.this is 
conventional', chough: perhaps too. 
conventional, for Georgiades ignores 
the virulent arguments that piilT be- 
devil the metneal interpretation of. 
plainsong. These need not affect; his 
case: which begins to define itself when , 
he discusses the "tropes" that einerge . 
as . secondary components tif the 


li turgy. The word trope means- 
“manner", a way of doing things; and 
originally tropes were verse 
paraphrases of tne prose of the sacred 
word. The latter is preserved by the 
main body of the choir which sings the 
untroped text; other singers embroider 
it with tropes both literary and musical. 
As recited prose-texts meld with sung 
verses polyphony, as distinct from 
mono phony, inevitably occurs, 

whether in the form of recited melody 
accompanied by drones, or in the form 
of the simultaneous sounding of tones 
on different pitches. Through the 
related principles of orgonunt and 
heterophony, human ears become 
habituated to the sound of "chords", 
vertically considered, thirds and sixths 
being gradually precipitated out of the 
absolute consonances of fourth, and 
fifth, which hark back to Pythagorean 
theory. 

Some such account of the evolution 
of European music is generally 
accepted; rather more startling is 
Georgiades’s view that the “harmonic" 
notion of music was of Nordifc and 
specifically Germanic origin, and that 
tne techniques of Musica Enchlriadis 
involve a fusion of traditional 
tetrachordal. monody with sonorities 
based not on song, but on group 
instrumental playing. Georgiades does 
not present the evidence for this 
pronouncement, though he Veils us in a 
note where it may betound. Whether 
or not one accepts the theory of 
Germanic derivation, there is no doubt 
that as the Middle Ages evolve pure 
vocal moaody is abandoned; language 
is dissected into syllables, while a 
new harmonic dimension, possibly 
springing from pagan Germanic 
peoples, offers a paraphrase on the 
camus firmus , the fixed song of God's 
unalterable Word. Ponderous chordal 
blocks of sound swing on their own 
axest functioning, often triadically, 
like tintinnabulating bells. As this 
happens, religious content is no 
longer experienced directly through 
language, “but rather as valid dogma, 
as something Which was established in 
a series of events beyond our 
comprehension at a faraway place and 
. at a remote point in time". 

This inteipenetration of the 
horizontal and vertical, melodic and 
harmonic, disciplines is musically the 
heart of the Renaissance: ps 

Georgiades demonstratesin describing 
h6w, from Machfiut to Dufay to 
Dunstable to Palestrina, language is 
progressively taken over by music, and 
a new linguistic structure izrows out of 
musical process itself. Through the 
Interaction of harmonic sensuality with 
structural techniques baled on 
alternating degrees of. tension and 
relaxation, music becomes “a 
representation of man”. This is evident 
in the devotional as welt as secular 
music . of Palestrina’s younger 
contemporary Monteverdi who in 


his masses seeks, despite their 
subservience to liturgical function, "an 
equivalence of word and emphasis, 
of language and expression, of 
objectification and self*. But if this 
is true of Italian Monteverdi, setting a 
Latin text, it is far more overtlv so of 
settings of texts in the German 
vernacular. Although the development 
of horizontal polyphony towards 
vertical homopfiony would have 
happened inevitably as organum and 
heterophony pursued their instinctive 
courses, the highly inflected German 
language means that the "linguistic 
vessel 1 " in settings of the vernacular 
tends to dispense with the ornamental 
and to be "subject entirely to 
meaning". This makes Monteverdi’s 
German contemporary Schlltz a figure 
even more historicnlly significant than 
his Italian master. The downbeats and 
upbeats of the German language have 
a physical presence that itself becomes 
musical meaning: so from Schtitz it is 
only a step to the recognition that 
German music may embody the 
“representation of man" in totally 
instrumental terms. In this sense Bach, 
whose instrumental is as copious and as 
potent as his vocal composition, is 
Schtitz’s successor, to whom there is no 
direct parallel in any other culture. 
Music as a sonorous-instrumental 
concept and music as the realization of 
language have become one. Bach as 
minstrel, . organist, cantor and 
kapellmeister renders the division of 
music into vocal and instrumental 
categories unnecessary. Vocal music 
can no longer dispense with the motivic 
organization typical of instrumental 


composition; collaterally, instrumental 
music must speak with the forceful 
immediacy of speech. 

How far Georgiades is justified in 
regarding this as a specifically German 
evolution is dubious. In the mid- 
seventeenth century the Italian 
Frescobaldi emphasized the intimate 
relationship between ' his advanced 
instrumental techniques and the “new 
practice” of Monteverdian opera; 
devices of rhythmic ellipsis and 
harmonic discord, extravagances of 
rubato and of ornamentation were 
intended to give to keyboard music a 
dramatic presence parallel to that of 
contemporary opera and the wilder 
type or madrigal, while conversely 
instrumental agilities suggested means 
whereby singers could extend their 
range both in virtuosity and in 
expressiveness. But if the case the 
book propounds is less revolutionary 
than it thinks it is, it’s n case wortfi 
making; and one can hardly dispute 
.. that the main line In European music 
•became . Teutonic during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 
may be true that without Bach’s 
equivalence between vocal and 
instrumental thought the • purely 
instrumental language of the quartets 
of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
would have been impossible; and 


The cradle of polyphony 


. ■ ■■ , tradition of Western classical music 

Daniel Leech-AVlikinson r©?uy With . Gregorian chant? 



Hans Tischler (Editor) 


Chant specialists might nowadays say, 
"earlier”, though evidence from before 
the ninth century is at least uncertain. 
On th$ other hand, those ho cririsider 
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;X9th-, century rniiiltfsh* 

, instructions .for- use • . •' ■ : \7’rV 

AjobitTbeatre Mdseiim/SamuBjl; 
French publication. £$.25 (paper) 
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embellishment of plalnchant, were 
extracted from their context within the 
anhual round of the Notre-Dflme 
liturgy, and were further elaborated by 
the addition of new voice-parti ana 
new texts, by no; means always sacred; 
w that what began as a move to 
, decorate divine 'service proved, in an 
astonishingly short space of tilrie, to be 
.the foundation- of secular polyphony 
- and- arguably, of western music as we 
see it today. . •' 

It may therefore be reasonable to see 
the , development, of the motet - the 
name soon [given to ; this’ secularized 
elaboration of the' liturgical clausula - 
as the specific point of drigiii Of our 
musical fraditipn; and risen in that 
context,, the ' sort of eqterprise 
represented, by, these volumes may 
seem jeK. peripheral than their title 
; might immediately suggest; .*.*• . 

; -,;What kansTlsphler has offered here 
ts/a; dauntingly' full pictyre of the 
developments jUsfdescribcd- daunting 
because ; pf the 'extent. i to Which 
composers of > motets based ihelr work 
upop Uturgical origin^ - from the 
.Notic-Dame Seryides. A simple two^ 
‘^dThting biit; a single: 
P^jP^t. ^uld give rise, to 

ttotetf. and |f ,is . the purpose of this 

'' ■> •' •; 

V . I Z. ' *. • ■. > 
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points out that if pHifi 
polyphony suggests an analogy^ 
the causality of the naturally 
and with Renaissance geomeuy u t 
projiortion. German music from Bad 
to Beethoven resembles 
teleological principles of bioC 
whereby form is regarded as a flj 
organism. Greek rhythm had betn 
founded on the concept of time 
is intrinsically “filled in” with beint-ji 
the further extreme the Viennese 
classical composers drew “theohimate 
conclusion from the separation 
between measurement of time on the 
one hand, and its filling ia with 
'content* on the other". This is why 
Beethoven, far more than Bach, 
distinguishes rigorously betweta 
words which describe the mystery <4 
God incarnate and those whicti erprra 
the reality of historical events. Fm 
him, meaning exists in affirmative 
knowledge ot the temporal and in Its 
eventual transcendence. Hecairiesou 
the process of Creation itself. Thus 
music from Carolingian times up to 
Palestrina has confronted sonority with 
words; has traversed the stages of the 
natural and the organic; and ha 
arrived at a final stage wherein its 
structure becomes “the symbol of the 
human spirit in freedom. 

According to Georgiades the 
process was completed by about 1830: 
since when music has offered a 'no 
longer", rather than a “not yet*, 
complete image of . man. Hid 
somewhat gloomy view is supported 
by comments on Stravinsky s equi- 
'vocations between art and liturgy 
which profoundly illuminate tw 
significance of that great afld 
supremely representativecomposer.il 
is a pity, however, that Georflisdo 
offers no comment on the bardic figure 
of Harry Partcli, so germane to fiiJ 
thesis; and that he does not venture 
into speculation about the phenoipm 
of jazz and tribal pop. We may wee 
that man's essence is in bis Faustian 
pilgrimage which entails, as HWoewo 
believed, the acceptance of change aw 
growth as obligatory. Even so, i in 
worth noting that iazz and pop may w 
be merely misguided in reeking to 5« 
in an existential present, anou 
replacing the “European e®** 
between word and sound, meanipgiw 
music, with a unity of p€ fCC {*T 
reality and of "religious cog* 
There is indeed nothing new under 
sun. After Faustian man, peniajs 
wheel is coming full clrc ‘ e . a ^ nl{ 
"rough beast” of our deg* 
civilization is slouching 
Bethlehem wherein musike nW, 
more flourish, One must , 
however, that the words orjao 
pop songs offer no evidence . 
apart from their minimality- • 


edition to show all of these. 
original * 


original ciausuia, ^ ^ 

typographical complerfties aKW 
enough to explain foe 
work has spent at its oublsbfWF 
also its staggering cost). 

For the scholar jjAiJ 

treasure-house (provided that ^ 

sharp enough to ■ 1 reco S n tloa * 
passages wnose transept . 


such difficulties). With RJ*!. Sjwji 
healthy toowfedge pf the S 
derived from other, mom 
. sourpes, he Will be jbte 


. different, forms ^ B ^ 

■, inspection. ' ' 

V > .Blit, for the 'perfo^* f ' Jnjosi 
'• interested layman, 

* be vlftually unfathonjable. ^ ( ^ 

; point of view, indeed , ^ , flV 5f 
; way towards an edmon ^ ^ 
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The Konzertmeister of Mannheim 


Christopher Hogwood 

Eugene K. Wolf 

The Symphonies of Johann Stamitz; 

A Study in the Formation of the 

Classic Styla. • 

With a Thematic Catalogue of the .. 
Symphonies and Orchestral Trios 
500pp. Utrecht/Antwerp: Bohn, 
Scheltema and Holkema. Dfl 160. 

9 0313 0346 1 ' 

The eighteenth century had no better 
PR mao than Dr Charles Burney; a 
master of rotund paragraphical 
descriptions of trifles, when he 
launched the Puff Direct the target was 
assured of Immortality. “An army of 
generals", he exclaimed, on first 
hearing the Mannheim orchestra, 
“equally fit to plan a battle as tp. fight 
it”, and. Urea by this phrase, the 
orchestra has never since left the 
history books. A few youthful 
quotations from Mozart add fuptre t6 
the image, and a misinterpreted 
comment from a critic of the 1790s 


produces the "Mannheim School", so 
Familiar to the GCE candidate and so 
well fortified with crescendi, 
“steamrollers" (anachronisms go 
unchallenged) ana “sky-rockets". 

It is partly the momentum of this PR 
campaign, but more the chauvinistic 
exaggerations of Hugo Riemann in the 
1920s, that have established the myth 
of Mannheitti as “the birthplace of -the. 
modem symphony orchestra”, and 
with it the erroneous concept of an 
organized and conscious school of 
composition. Eighteenth-century 
authorities saw only the technical 
prowessof the players and the mania of 
their patron, the Elector. "Music 
awoke the Elector in the morning; it 
accompanied him at table: it sounded 
for him at the hunt; he prayed with it at 
church; it lulled him to sleep at night, 
and it is to be hoped that in the end it 
greeted this truly good prince at the 
gales of heaven.” 

Johann Stamitzj Konzertmeister of 
the "army of generals”, is now plucked 
from this .misty and discredited 
“school" and In 500 pages of 
determined scholarship by Eugene. K. 
Wolf is given as much musical 
Individuality; and definition as he can 
ever hope to achieve. No slight is 
intended on' a truly original composer; 
there Is simply very liftle, other than his 
music, to get hold of. Biographical 
facts are hazy, and even thickened with 
. speculation hardly fill two pages; the 


only surviving portrait has slightly less " 
artistic merit than a used Penny Black; 
no musical a'utographs survive, many 
manuscript copies are accredited 
merely to “Stamitz" and could well be 
the work of his sons Carl and Anton 
(“two wretched scribblers", sheered 
'Mozart), or, in the absence of any 
reliable parameters of personal style 
and development, the work of any one 
of several dozen “up-to-date" writers 
of the 1740s and 1750s. 

A daunting territory, approached 
with wry circumspection by Professor 
- Wolf: “like the drunkard’s homeward 
progress, the direction at any given 
time may be unclear but the overall 
trajectory accurate - or so one hopes". 
His methods of charting- and 
authenticating his material (aftef “in- 
person" examination of many 
hundreds of sources to check 
watermarks, -Ink, paper, spurious title- 
pages and attributions of a later date - 
all features . that cannot readily be 
deduced from microfilm) are a 
laboratory 'demonstration of. Jan 
LaRue’s principles of style analysis 
that would win over the tone-deaf with 
their precision balancing of what to 
most students are the inscrutables of 
music. Certainly the lessons to be 
learned here are more telling, than 
some of the music involved. 

There need be nothing tentative 
about stylistic analysis once the modest 
proposal has been made that' "the 
closer in style a work comes to the. 
authentic works of a given composer, 
the more likely it is to be by him". To 
be sure that Symphony X is 
demonstrably closer to Stamitz than to, 
say, Vinci, Fils, Toeschi or Richter 
needs fingerprinting of remarkable 
finesse and objectivity. It is also 
incumbent on the historian of an art to 
prescribe a chronology; there is no 
sheltering behind the old camouflage 
of “objective” history versus 
“subjective" criticism, or yet again 
Stamitz’s works will be expected to 
hold an important historical position 
simply because, to his contemporaries, 
they were “original”. 

The usual evaluations of Stamitz’s 
work have been based on the fallacy:. 


"his symphonies are good because they 
are highly original". The Symphonies 
of Johann Stamitz seeks to establish 
whether, in fact, Stamitz was as 
original as we have assumed - and 
comes to the conclusion that the only 
major contribution that can be credited 
■ to him Is the establishment of a four- 
movement form for the symphony. 
TTie importance of what might have 
been a lone pioneering effort was then 


underpinned by the wide circulation of ( 
his works both in print and manuscript £ 
copies (such sources are exhaustively ( 
listed in the Thematic Catalogue, t 
where, most helpfully, modern ] 
editions are also itemized). , 

Stamitz’s other claims to originality | 
are put into perspective. Burney, of ■ 
course, had quickly seen that many of ' 
the most impressive features of the 
Mannheim style had originated with 
the Italians: “these symphonies 

seemed at first to be little more than an, 
improvement of the opera overtures of 
Jomelli, yet, by the fire and genius of 
Stamitz, they were exalted into a new 
species of composition." Wolf backs 
Burney’s puff with hard statistics; forty* 
Italian slnfonle are dissected to support 
just one aspect of (he Italian influence, 
the prevalence of short phrase-lengths 
at the beginning of Stamitz's 
composing career. Even then, having 
proved that this cisalpine repertoire 
was known and played in Mannheim, 
he warns us that the establishment of a 
trend does not of itself prove that 
Stamitz participated in the trend; 

K iution upon caution 1 On the other 
, the suitability of the Italian 
overture style to the Mannheim 
purposes, he reminds us, lies in the 
classical composers’ regard for scale; 
the distinction that they drew (and we 
have forgotten) between the “public" 
and the “intimate" manner meant that 
there was a natural affinity between the 
large-scale symphony, ^designed to 
convey generalized rather than 1 
individual emotion", and a style that' 
had arisen to rouse a large theatre 
audience. 

One of Wolfs most fascinating 
sections is. In fact, his “evolutionary 
theory" of developing phrase 
dimensions; a modular system (akin to 
the early experimental architectural 
patternings of Gropius in the 1920s) is 
diagnosed in Stamitz, where the 
cohesion of the whole structure 
depends on differing modules for 
various elements; that is, melody may 
go by two-bar phrases, while dynamics 
change in units of four bars, and basic 
harmony in lengths of eight bars. Then, 
i rather in the same way that a child 
I*.- learns to talk, Stamitz enlarges his use 
' of these modules on. a system of 
r hierarchies, progressing from single 
i syllables to short words, groups of 
i words, balanced phrases and 
I eventually, longer words. To my 
* delight. Wolfs theory at last gives’ 

I structural backing to my lifelong 
distaste for Ibe small-scale echo effects 
so frequently added by well-meaning . 
: editors to this style of music. They 
i always seem to make the music more 


obviously “mosaic" than it need be, 
and can now firmly be rejected as 
contradicting the established “hier- 
archy". Apart from this one item, 
however, 1 should say that there is 
nothing here that concerns the purely 
practical side of performing this music 
- no explanation of Stamitz’s curious 


wavy line (trill? tremolo? bowed 
vibrato?) in hlsstring parts, no cure for 
the impossibly high oboe parts in some 
symphonies or the inaudibly low flute 


parts in others, and little more than a 
passing mention of the pervasive use of 
Bohemian folk-melodies as the basis 
for so many ‘‘pastoral'’ movements. 

This is to be expected, since the 
focus is on Stamitz the composer, but 
sometimes the field ot vision seems 
almost too tight. Pokorny, a 
contemporary of Stamitz, makes it 
clear tnat the modular theory of 
construction was consciously acquired: 
"I knew Holzbauer, Stamitz and 
Richter quite well, they haye the same 
theory that [ learned from Riepel 
[author of Anfangsgrdnde zur 
musicallschen Setzkunst, 1752]." The 
method and efficiency of such leaching 
is not pursued, however, and Thomas 
Erskine, Earl of Kelly, who was a pupil 
of Stamitz, earns only two footnotes in 
this volume, leaving one slill puzzled as 
to why his symphonies, which nre in 
several cases carbon-copies of his 
teacher's, should carry so little 


conviction. though apparently 
constructed on the some system. 
Again, Leopold Mozart's dismissal of 
this "mosaic" style of construction is 
quoted - “a hodge-podge, with here 
and there a good idea, but introduced 
very awkwardly and in quite the wrong 
place" - but the alternative theories ot 
dealing with dimensional enlargement 
by means of varied repetition (C. P. E. 
Bach's veritnderten Reprisen , for 
instance) with which he must have 
been comparing Stamitz’s works go 
undiscussed (as does C. P. E. Bach 
himself). Our gaze must not waver, 
however, from the “original, bold and 
nervous" genius of Stamitz; Wolf 
elegantly refrains from the usual “this 
may prove' a fruitful avenue for other 
researchers", but the invitation Is 
implicit in every paragraph he writes. 

On purely practical matters, the 
musical examples are frequent and 
reduced to short score when It is safe to 
do so; typographical errors are almost 
non-existent; tne Thematic Catalogue 
is arranged (slightly annoyingly) not 
alphabetically, but by key In oruer of 
remoteness from C major (ie, C, G, F, 


D l etc), following Riemann in 
Denkmalcr (but why?), nnd the 
Selected Bibliography declines to 
select Rosen. If only Handel (still nlivc 
and composing when Stamitz was 
dead) could now receive the same 
exemplary attention! 
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An Outline History of European Music 

Michael Hurd’s book sets out to provide. In non- 
technical language, a sound basic framework upon . 
Which may be built a detailed study of European musical 
history. 

£3.00 

Are You Beating Two or Four? 


Denis Matthews 

Janet M. Levy 

Beethoven’s Compositional Choices: 
two versions of opus 18, no 1, 
not movement 

101pp.. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $25. . . 

, 0.812? 7850 X , - - ■ 

Janet Levy’s is the first of a series of' 
btudicB in the Criticiam and Theory of 
nr.5 . to be pubUshed.by rttfo.' 
Uwvirsity - of Pennsylvania • Press; 

further titles are not yet 
torthcomirig. Her Own title, as it 
Wars on the cover of foe book, is 
wntewhat misleading, Al, a glance it 
^tt some fairly generaTinyesti- 
• Beethovens sketches and 

tyfot - they : . throw • on . his 
-ffP^tfohal processes. Her topic iSj 
’ “®*<rVer,r ‘different, specific, though 
equally fascinating; ■ a comparison 
J'vwedQ two . versions of a completed 
J^menti the opening Allegro of the 
String Quartet op 18 no 1 . A 
JJJK later- example of such a 
•; JEjHflS' the : distillation of the 
iJ?, S f 1 e Qhtin no 3 from Leonore 
provides a gold-mirie for a 
: £re . composer’s sel frcritical 

1 -T v*® two versions of op 18 no 
; - ittS!'] B 9. r ? abbtle and far less drastic 
'• ^ is . significant that 

^ have shown auch 


had fought shy until nearing his 
thirtieth year. The first version, dating 
from 1799, he gave as a parting gift to 
his young friend from the Baltic, Karl 
Amends; but two years later he wrote 
to Amends begging him to disregard it 
"since only now have I learnt how to 
write quartets properly”. . 

The'"proper" quartet was published 
by Mollo in 1801 but the Amends 
version is included in the Heole 
edition, thus affording the student a 
bar-by-bar comparison. The basic 
material remains* but the, countless . • 
changes in textlum dUtii butioh j r 

writing 7 and' so forth' are absorbing- 


of the op 18 set roust have alerted 
Beethoven’s critical faculty to the 
problems and niceties of the form. But 
what precisely did he mean by “writing 
quartets properly”? Levy goes forther 
than most previous writers In analysing 
the reasons for the changes. She writes 
of formal clarity, of articulation, 
continuity; . mobility arid coherence, 
but rather confuses the issue with 
ambiguous statements about her own 
aims: ner essay, she maintains, "is not a 
study, of his style of working". This is 


ft’tet.Httay-pfat least 

?bv ®SKW^:°*dw r in A medium 
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enough for the author to devote over a 
hundred large-format pages to an 
analysis of the first movement alone. 
Curiously enough the first publication 
of the Amenda version in 1904 was 
confined to the development section, 
which Carl Waack investigated in 
detail, having, commented more, 
generally about the “greater cqncistoti ' 

and concentration in the whole second 

version'*. Hie end of this section, n. 
preparation for foe recapitulation; dtd 
however produce one or Beethoven s 
' more extensive textural revisions, 
transforming - in Levy’s words- - a 
rhythmically .square andtynpjh 
oassage with little goal-direction and 
drive, into * tight! Ty focused,^ ■ gr nnd 
. anacrustic sweep", The aHgnrqept « 
the two versions In the mujic examples, 
that form a substantial part oft he bqok 
Sables foe score-reader to follow such * 
- observations Into the work itself,,- . . 

There were apparentiv no ekternal 

■■ ■■ ; < i .-. .*••!. ' 


r A to study the i _ 

Beethoven’s thought,: but ' even 
regarding Amerida’s version of the op I 
18 no 1 Quartet as complete Ip Its own 
right the progress f Of thought 
continues. The harmonization of the 
solitary first violin part in foe fifth bar 
of the 'movement, Which ' clarifies the 
phrase structure; was the first example 
of this further -progress. Whatever her 
disclaimers one Is grateful to the author 
for her astute judgments ;md obser- 
vations, which one wishes could have 
been extended to the remaining 
movemehts.. , : ' ■■ , 

■Musicology in the 1980s, Methods,. 
Goals, Opportunities, edited by D. 
Kern Holomim and Claude V. Palisca 
(160pp. New Yorks Da Capo Press}, 
distributed In Brltaip by Eurpspan Ltd, 

3 Henrietta; Street, London WC2. 
£16.50. . 0 306 76188 2) comprises 
papers, from the Fail-1981 meeting of 
the American MusicqlogySodetyjOn 
“Current Methodology" and on “The 
Musicologist Today and In foe 
future". ■„ 

1 wi i •«V*c' y-.i-t A-. v*.' t’-i.'t-w ' j»,- 




A book for all budding conductors: whether they aspire ' 
to international heights or wish simply to serve amateurs - - 
well, the principles of conducting remain. the same. This 
is an eminently practical book by Maurice Miles . , 

£2.25 ' 

A Textual Companion to Handel's Messiah 
IVatklns Shaui's scholarly book is now available as a 
paperback, Conductors and students will find It most 
rewarding, providing ample background of textual arid ” ! 
historical Information to Handel’s Messiah.. 

£7.50 ... -! 

.' My Friends Pictured Within 
The subjects of the Enigma Variation? qs portrayed In . 

, contemporary photographs and Elgar's manuscript. The ■ . 

■ •^descriptive notes were Written by the composer for • 
production with the pianola rolls. Some additional 
matter, written by the composer for the me mortal concert 
to A J Jaeger, Is Incorporated in the notes on Nimrod. . 
£1.30 

Herbert Howells - A Study 
• A book on Herbert Howells Is long overdue and 
, Christopher Palrner’s volume -.a tribute to ’’the last of 

' tha nront Pnnllrk MMYianM .. 11 I. . In tlu. 
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the great English romantics" - Is a step In the right 
dlrectiori. The book begins with autobiographical r 
In Interview form, and in succeeding chapeis. Christo 
Pajmer discusses extensively the. composers mu$lc 
origins and style. There is a foreword by Sir David 

on nrv.. •. 1 


£2*00;v 
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The weaning of Winston 


J. A. Turner 

Ted Morgan 
C hurcMH 1874-191$ 
571pp. Cape. £12.50. 
0 224 02044 7 


“By the nature of her duties, Mrs 
Everest developed a physical closeness 
to Winston that his mother did not 
have. She toilet-trained him, with the 
nanny's vested interest that the sooner 
he learned to use the potty the sooner 
she would not have to wash nappies. 
She held his penis while he urinated, 
and washed it for him afterwards.” 
Well, it makes a change in a Churchill 
biography. Martin Gilbert. Henry 


their fathers. The first two volumes, 
written under Randolph's direction, 
were slabs of Victorian monumental 


Pelfmg, and even the disrespecrful 
Robert Rhodes James, have 
committed millions of words to print 
without a mention of the great man's 
privy member, let alone of its early 
hygiene. Lacking evidence on the 
pomi, they have preferred to leave it to 
the reader's imagination. Ted Morgan 
prefers to rely on his own imagination, 
whence the passage cited springs. The 
reader fears that (here will be more 
sub-Freudian prurience to come, and 
he is right. 

This is doubly disappointing because 
Mr Morgan has identified a major 
publishing opportunity. The official 
biography of Winston Churchill was' 
undertaken by his son Randolph in 
1960. As Roy Foster has shown (TLS, 
November 28. 1981 >, Churchills are 
not to be relied on when writing about 


write o (ess interesting account of 
Churchill's early career than Randolph 
produced, and the Companion 
• volumes give ready access to material 
which is otherwise barred to authors by 
the Chartweil Trustees. This vicarious 
research assistance is available for less 
than £150 in any good bookshop. Here, 
indeed, is a book waiting to be 
produced, meeting the demand for an 
accessible life of a great statesman, and 
needing Little more than to be written 
down. 

From this promising set of materials 
Morgan has manufactured - “written” 
is hardly the Word - one of the least 
satisfactory political biographies to 
appear in recent years. His method, 
when he has anaesthetized his 
imagination, is to arrange documents 
from the Companion Volumes, and 
occasionally from other sources, in 
chronological order. Sometimes they 
are rendered into indirect speech, 
often not; sometimes they are dignified 
with quotation marks, often not. It is 
unnerving to find “the dreary steeples 
of Fermanagh and Tyrone” - perhaps 
the most memorable put-down of Irish 
sectarian politics to be uttered this. 
century - appearing as Morgan's own, 
along with a great many other direct 
borrowings from My Early Life and 
The World Crisis . In defence it can be 
said that Churchill’s words are 
interesting in themselves, unlike the 
stenographic records of War Council 


Meetings in 1914 and 1915, which 
Morgan also quotes at length. 

There is nothing underhand about 
these borrowings: everything is 

acknowledged in cheerfully imprecise 
footnotes which merely confirm the 
narrowness of the author’s research. A 
claim in the preface that the work is the 
result of “research in every available 
collection of papers that could throw 
light upon Churchill between his birth 
of 1915” need not to be taken too 
seriously. Most of the references are to 
the Companion Volumes and to the 
official biography. Ninety or so other 
works are cited, only a few being of any 
importance. The unpublished material 
represents perhaps four weeks' 
efficient work in Oxford, Cambridge 
and London. No reference is made to 
specialist historical journals. Morgan is 
not trying to make professional history 
accessible to the general reader, but to 
popularize what is already popular; 
and thus his work must be assessed. 

Even on those terms, this amalgam 
of Mary Renault and the Annual 
Register is an unlovely book. It 
condescends to its readers. Major 
political figures are introduced with 
mind-jarring thumbnail sketches - 
Lloyd George “the Welsh wizard, the 
son of a school master who died when 
David was an infant, so that he was 
brought up by the village cobbler” for 
one - while Ian Fleming, no doubt the 
writer of spy fiction, is left 
unexplained. Little is said about the 
historical and political background of. 
Churchill's career, except what is 
available in the official biography. 
Morgan’s style is hurried without being 
quick to make a point. 


All this might be forgiven if Morgan 
had anything new to say about 
Churchill. But the only novelty is a 
retrospective psychoanalysis, of the 
Cocktail Party rather than the 
Freudian or any other school, of 
Churchill's relationship with his father, 
his self-esteem, and, inevitably, his 
sexuality. -We already know a great 
deal about Churchill’s attitude to his 
father, and the impact of that distant, 
erratic figure on the young Churchill's 


political and personal ambition. 
Morgan's depiction of Churchill’s 
novel Savonarola as “a fantasy in which 


Elected to the throne 


M. R. D. Foot 

Tim Greve 

Norway; Founder of a 
New Monarchy 

i Translated and edited by Thomas 
. Kingston Deny 
j' 212pp. Hurst. £12.50. 

. 0 905836 66 1 


1 M' -a “ - V -- 

• V ■ Norway secured a free constitution in 
V. '■ : . ' 1814, bnt was sub] ected to an absentee 
r •. 1 monarch-- the King.of Sweden, who 

• • «wned to care little for the poorer Of 
< his twb kingdoms. Oscar II, king from 


M. 

V,” 


away. In 1905 they did so, after 
Swedish and Norwegian . ministers 
in a classic secret confrontation at: 
Karlstadt - successful because secret - 
had spent three weeks in hammering . 
out the terms. In a plebiscite, 368,211 
Norwegians had just voted for ending, 
the union, and only 184 for maintaining, 
it. The Swedish royal family relin- 

S irished all claims to the crown of 
Ibrway; whereupon the Norwegian 
ministers, on their parliament’s 
Instructions, offered the crown to Carl, 
younger sbn of the crown prince of 
Denmark. He was a thirty-three-year- 
old captain in the Danish navy. 


spoke English together, but the new could not lift a finger to save his 
lung threw himself whole-heartedly formerly ruling cousins in Russia from 
into the business of becoming being murdered by Lenin’s regime, but 
Norwegian. (Oddly enough, this he provided a focuB round which anti- 
admirable life of him does not discuss Bolshevik forces in Norway could 
his felines about Amundsen’s rally- When, a Labour government, 
successful dash to the South Pole in sympathetic to Bolshevism, came to 
December 1911, a Nonvegian triumph power, its members found to their 
over the Royal Navy.) His wife never surprise that he was not the class 
quite mastered the language; having enemy they had supposed: he was as 
been brought up at Victoria’s knee, she fair to them as he was to everybody 
found the informality of Norwegian else. He warned his Labour cabinet 
manners surprising. She and ' her repeatedly of the need for vigilance 
husband had the common sense not to against Hitler's Germany, andurted 
try and retire within a more or less some attention to national defence, 
magical court circle. Tney iived simply One defence minister threatened to 
" ‘hey. had neither the money nor the resign, sooner than extend the army 
desire^ to do otherwise. As they grew conscripts' initial training period from 
into their new roles the king, who hod ten weeks to twelve, 
read Bagchot, found himself able to vinrT „ .. , 

advise, to encourage, and to warn. « J S? w« T 

Hii-wInimmi i gJ Kampf - as well as his indifferent 

• He welcomed Votes for women - German would allow - persevered: 
Norway was the first country to admit more gloomily, after his wife died In 
JfgJU SL ^ n"* electiona Lo^on in 1938. When the next world 


them- at parliamentary elections 
(1907), 'He helped Norway to stay 
neutral during the Great War. He 


war began, he helped to hold Norway 
to a strict neutrality, till on Aptfl 9, 


Winston worked out his Oedipnl 
problem’’ argues strongly for the virtue 
of keeping biography and literary 
criticism apart, but it does not help us 
understand what distinguished 
Churchill from other Oedipaiiy 
troubled young men who did not so on 
to become first-rank statesmen. Other 
psychoanalytic insights do not offer 
much more. On the whole Churchill 
seems to have had rather little interest 
in sex; at any rate, there is no 
substantial evidence of any sort about 
his sexuality, or Morgan would surely 
have printed it instead of cloying 
innuendo. But what follows? Lloyd 
George, arguably a greater statesman 
and certainly a man with comparable 
political ambition and intelligence, had 
an enormous and well-documented 
sexual appetite. What then is the link 
between sexuality, personality, and 
political achievement? 

Churchill as a mythical figure is once 
again near the centre of British politics. 
Morgan's book , by repeating faithfully 
what is already known about him. 


1940 - without the shadow of a 
provocation - Norway and Denmark 
were attacked by Germany. His 
Danish brother, Christian X, stayed in 
Copenhagen to share his people’s 
sufferings, under occupation. King 
Haakon fought his way out from Oslo 
to the west coast, took ship to Tromso 
in the far north, and fought on from 
there, his grown son beside him. When 
it was clear that there was no short- 
term hope of victory, he and his cabinet 
came out to London on a British 
cruiser. They never made an armistice, 
let alone a peace, with Nazi Germany: 
and four million tons of Norwegian 
shipping made them the wealthiest of 
the governments in exile. 

The king now became the centre of 
hope to which Norwegians of every 
party or none could look for political 
and military salvation; except for the 
few who supported Quisling in an 
effort to welcome the Nazi regime, the 
handful of Gestapo informers, the 
slightly larger handful of Norwegian 


reminds us of the qualities we seek i B 
our leaders. Bom to the oumi, 
Winston had a miserable^ 
unsatisfactory life at home and "t 
N^row. Prickly and snobbish 2 
Sandhurst, he entered the cavalrv 
which gratified his taste for bloodshed 
but not Ins political ambition. This be 
fulfiUed by trading on his name E 
gift for inventive Journalism, ad 
his mother’s connections. Enterim 
Parliament ns a Conservative in 1900 * 
on the strength of an ambio UO uJ 
heroism ns a prisoner of the Boers he 
changed parties after three years and 
rose rapidly as n Liberal. He reached 
Cabinet rank nt the age of thirty-four 
while his former Toiy colleagues 
languished in Opposition. At the 
Board of Trade and the Home Office 
he fought against the Naval Estimates-' 
at the Admiralty he built ships in half- 
dozens. In every department he 
antagonized his subordinates by 
interfering at random in business he 
only half understood. As First Lord in 
the first year of the Great War, he 
presided over a number of spectacular 
disasters, some, like Antwerp, of his 
own making. The fiasco of the 
Dardanelles finished him, but he only 
resigned when he was stripped of all 
influence in Cabinet. At forty yean of 
age, as be went to the trenches ready 
to pay “the well-known forfeit", 
Churchill had no following arid no 
reputation, except for erratic 
ambition. But he knew he was agenlus, 
and he knew that he had a star. 
Arrogant, bloodthirsty, courageous, 
jmpatient of inconvenient fact, 
inconsistent, and convinced of his own 
rightness; here is the very model of a 
modern statesperson. 


recruits to the Waffen-SS. The symbol 
“H 7” - often with the 7 written over 
the crossbar of the H - appeared all 
over Norway, on schools, on walls, on 
lonely trees, in mud, in snow. By 
.frequent broadcasts, and still more 
frequent interviews with returned 
adventurers, Haakon kept in dose 
touch with his people, and he and his 
son were given a rapturous welcome 
when they returned in June 1945. 
There was no more talk of a republic. 
He welcomed Norway’s entry into 
Nnto, and faded out quietly thereafter; 
he died in 1957. 

Tim Greve spent many years in the 
Norwegian foreign service and now 
edits an Oslo newspaper. He has made 
excellent use of the Norwegian, Dam* 
and British royal archives and of other 
unpublished material: and has-been 
splendidly translated by Ti K. Derry, 
who has broadened tne text unob- 
trusively hore and there to Inform 
o readership that knows little, oi 
Scandinavian history. 


Victoria Glendinning 


transferred to the French anny and was 
part of an all-girl ambulance team 


Anita Leslie 


attached to a tank division pushing up 
.through France and across the Rhine in 
1944. These were months of gruelling, 
bloody work - a closed universe or 



recommended him to go fo.NofWdy at ■ ' m 1 - ' ------ • ■'•--r.Wtvi foundmM?i li 

; once, and present himself as ^candidate. , , ; • ' . been *n idibH?l£utante 

' tne^spot, '. Saniioiy, die . prince In .'this second volume of auto-; ' - Th- aWuimi * a w. ■#’ 

'.‘tilHIflRlMt Ihdl'ni- Umnlri nnlu l( i.hlnartnSu tk. a • Tne QYStWhlle debutante 


-I who had once-, 


^ fayoifr was, enough, apd,bd became ' to Beirut,’^ 
; Klng makon VlftHe mad© sure that , editing - ah Epj 
• he always -behaved, with perfect troops. 'The?, 
r propriety, within the,, boudds pf the j Reuter 1 * . bulk 
4 .;?• ^constitution. Whenever . mfcp - pfv nbf did the' t 
Mi 'k republican leanings Could be found ; cbpyjsb^herj 


Hohenzollem castle whence Pltain 
and Laval had just fled. In Berlin, she 
entered - Hitlers Chancellery -■ and 
stple a piece of his headed notepaper to 
write to her father. . . 

_ . . i • • . , 

Even though her last job was 
particularly harrowing- the removal of 
surviving , ; , prisoners.. . from . .- the 
.'exteVmfeation camp at Nordhausen - 
i^d^-even fhough;. thei scenes.! she 
describes arid the ordeals she survived 
are_ horrific in terms of hitman 
suffering, there is a great jauntiness 
about this book. Her ambulance team 
was commanded by a‘ heroine called 
Jeanne de 1’Espde, who insisted that 
her girls, however grisly. 1 the 
circumstances, should bo 3 properly 
made-up. Morale was sustained with 

IpAniiMi' a._a? .a ■ 1 # • « ■ m _ « 


the book is as its title proclaims ‘■a stay 
half told”. The writing if. at to 
when lingering not on humanity but on 
nature - the beauty of the Lebanese 
spring, the glory of skiing, .in tn 
mountains behind Beirut, or the sjjvg 
birds’ nests she saw In Germany: m 
respurceful teutonic birds _naj 
Interwoven anti-radar tinsel droppw 
by the Allied bombers into the mos 
and twigs. . 

What seems to have disturbed her 
" almost as much as the horror an 
suffering: is .the evidence she saw 
British official fumbUng .; F^? - 
Resistance workers told her that a I^-; 
? n “ n 8? d J C ^' d »*> 


Queen Maud already bad a son when . herself- bmetwd” m" the Talace of - anvthirio ao ' 


particular, manifestation 'of - the 
tertiiUne essence seems fpriny: then, It'* 
seemed important and : efebfemqt|c; 

The, tone 'hi unporfeintbus, • End 
^CiqmatiOn-markk kje copious. It is as' 
ft Afsela fifaril; had collahfrf hted with 
El 0 ? 1 '; -;Leslle : . was 

cdnspicuously'hwvp'and effective, 1 and' 


:■ 

lid: give a gasp of invasion then, and the Res««JJ« ^ 

us ;l n l983. P thfs. men and P?sitionsFrench prison^ 

tatjpn ; : br thp ; German hands - told her rj 
ms fenny; then, u* , response to a sfrnilar signw £ 
id: emblematic; .downed tools.- and were »» 

... ■ - ^ ' : concentration-camps,^ .w^re ^. 

portdntbus. ftnd survived.. Men in office* in 
re Ttjs as ' never saw the awful result - 

collapbf ated with “mistakes^ When, the ^ 

1,1 l i i wa 3 river, her colleague 

ami effective, and' wonder i! ever again frtrih 

GrOix dp Guerre, distinguish the splendid 
J ^>>P©e;sty|e. : , those who ire not so splendid? i 
tf> ak 'Jtifolotirt : i &iic typis will riot stand out w wjg 
recorded; in this now. Anita Leslie was, i*. 
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Henry de Montherlant 
R oma ns II 

Edited by Michel Raimond 
l< 84 np, Paris: Gallimard. 290fr. 
2070110052 

Pierre Sipriot 

Montherlant sans masque: Tome 1, 
"Enfant prodigue, 1895-1932 
500pp. Paris: Laffont. 95fr. 

2221010272 

The first volume of Pierre Sipridt’s 
two-volume biography Montherlant 
sans masque, which has caused much- 
stir in Frimce, covers the period up to 
1932, when Motherlant completed 
La Rose de sable. Since Sipriot has 


enjoyed the co-operation of Mon- 
therlant's literaiy executor, Jean- 
Gaude Barat, he nas had access to the 


writer's letters and manuscripts, which 
enables him to reveal some secrets in a 
life that Montherlant himself sought 
both to conceal and to reshape.. 

Sipriot has discovered, for example, 
that Montherlant was bom in 1895 and 
not in 1896 as stated in the biographical 
notes to the Pldiade edition of his 
ThMtre. In the new Pldiade Romans 11 
Michel Raimond, who went through 
Montherlant's papers with Sipribt, has 
corrected such mistakes, but it is 
significant that the Thd&tre volume was 
published in 1958, when Montherlant 
was alive to provide information. Why 
then should he change the date of his 
birth? The answer lies in his reputation 
as a warrior and as the writer who 
glorified France's sacrifice during the 
First World War. Bom in .1896, 
Montherlant would not have been 
called up until 1916 and the 77i idtre 
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The bard of heroism 

Patrick McCarthy 

reoroduced^in ^mi.ly was at best very minor nobility, j„ Les Gaifons explicitly sexual 

drafts and vnlSinteuiwSfiS” ^ F”! Sl P” ot mi § ht have made more effort to activity takes place only between 
certninlv di!!? J^hMontherlanl analyse this milieu because it is surely adolescents. The relationship between 


instructions to his publisher should 
lake precedence over the decisions of 
his literary executor. 


For the decisive event in Mon- 
therlant's life - an affair with another 


n „, , . . . . . boy which resulted in his expulsion Montherlant grew steadily more : 

~ J-Tuu.!! 1 !?* overlaps with the broader from the Catholic boardingrscnool of critical of Frencn colonialism and this 
P^!? m , whether Barat, Sipriot and Saintc-Croix in 1912 - Sipriot relies becomes one of the themes of La Rose 
Montherlant s other acquaintances on the fictional account which de sable. But when he finished that 
?■ r l i !£ ake l f 3 — the frillstoiyofliis Montherlant gives in Les Garmons. It novel and returned to Paris in 1932 he 
life. Although this is an issue raised by may be that there are no other sources, decided not to publish it - La Rose did 
almost every biography, it is but a novel written and rewritten not appear until 1967. This caused 
particularly acute in Montherlant's during most of Montherlant's life and controversy because Montherlant was 
case. He battled to impose an image of not published in full until after his accused of shirking his duty ns a writer 
himself as the man who loved death is not a satisfactory document in by waiting until the colonial issue was 


n Les Garmons explicitly sexual- he heais Arabs criticize them .rushes to 
ictivity takes place only between their defence. Alienated from the 
idolescents. The relationship between colonizer he finds no solace among 
he abb£ de Pradts and (he boys is the colonized, and his Arab girl- 
}I a tonic; the hero, Alban, turns to friend treats him with maddening 
women when he leaves school and his indifference. Auligny feigns illness to 
friend Linsbourg, who does not, is be sent home from a country he has 
conveniently killed off in the trenches, come to hate but he is killed during an 
Once he settled in North Africa, £rob Fez where, instead of 

Montherlant grew steadily more ; fleeing like Guiscart, he makes n futile 
critical of Frencn colonialism and this ,P' ea * or fraternity, 
becomes one of the themes of La Rose Montherlant well understood what 
de sable. But when he finished that Mcmmi was to call the “impossibility’' 
novel and returned to Paris in 1932 he of colonialism. Yet he cannot envisage 
decided not to publish It - La Rose did revolt or independence , which explains 

inti -ru:, 1 a ..is 2 . r ..1 l.. 


nimseii ** Ine man who loved death is not a satisfactory document in by waiting until the colonial issue was 
independence, honour and virility and a biography. Sipriot is also curiously safely resolved before publishing a 
to hide from the public anything that uninterested in literary history and he book that would have opened .the eyes 
might be construed as a personal has little to say about Montherlant's of the public to the injustice of French 
weakness. Some of his friends feel that dealings with his schoolmate Francois rule. In reply Montherlant asserted 
his wishes should be respected and one Mauriac and with writers like Paul that in 1932 he had returned to “find 

of them, Philippe de Saint Robert, has Morand and Drieu la Rochelle with France weak and divided In the face of 

written recently in Historia that whom he might be compared. 1 a fascist party and a nazi party”. When 
“Montherlant would feel nothing but .. . %» asked why he had not published La 

scorn , and disgust for those who, Rose during the AlgeHan war he 

knowing or guessing some of his most answered that it was not needed, 

profound secrets, are now prepared to “says Ln because “the French government had 

cast them before the public.” This decided in 1955 to give up North Africa 

onslaught seems to be directed at established Ins reputation as the bard H 


independence, honoiir and virility and a biography. Sipriot is also curiously 
to hide from the public anything that uninterested in literary history and he 
might be construed as a personal has little to say about Montherlant’s 
weakness. Some of his friends feel that dealings with his schoolmate Francois 
his wishes should be respected and one Mauriac and with writers like Paul 
of them, Philippe de Satnt Robert, has Morand and Drieu la Rochelle with 
written recently in Historia that whom he might be compared. ' 


“Montherlant would feel nothing but 
scorn and disgust for those who, 
knowing or guessing some of his most 
profound secrets, are now prepared to 


After he was demobilized Mon- 
therlant published his first books - the 
essays Ln Relive du matin (1920) and 
_ 922) -wl" 


onslaught seems to be directed at 
Sipriot and Roger Peyrefitle, but 


of heroism. In these books old women 

Montherlant’s attitude 'micht ’ have lhrow flowers at the men leaving for mis scconu answer is s.uy ucenusc 
Smoiamb^o^ Hetd, after «■? to*, chaplan, speak of fesus ‘ h n e , dI 

all, encourage Sipriot to become his tongmgthe sword and not peace, and J? 1 “!™ *h“ ,o™ r T te 

bioeraoher Did he fail to realize that the sobers are caught up in the Gaulle s return to power in 1958. The 

exaltation of fraternity. Not that first answer is more convincing and 

chLk hh a'r^wZdTte aodTten Montherlant onrl.s the honor of war; ?£«« « ^ ^ .t. It 

wonder whv ii had been falsified? Did rather he lyricizes it. Absent is any was. after all. in the elections ot July 
he "imagine * that ^he fact of his of the squalor and monotony of M * 1 that the Nn^ tecame the fergest 
oederastv which was bv the end of his the trenches: the lice, the dirt and the party in the Reichstag. However, 

fifenTsecrotin the cossinvhterarv ban aHty of death. In Le Songe another reawn for not publishing the 

world of Paris rould 4 ?uSoreMed? y Montherlant depicts a hospital full of novel was that it would have been a 
woria or raris, couia oe suppressear ,u„. ,h^!r betrava ess of France than of the 


to the Moslems”. 

This second answer is silly because' 
the decision to abandon Algeria was 
not taken until some time after De 
Gaulle's return to power in 1958. The 
first answer is more convincing and 


was, after all. in the elections of July 
1932 that the Nazis became the largest 


joined the army in that year. He was 
supposedly sent to the front the next 
year and remained there until he 
was wounded in 1918. In reality 
Montherlant was a sickly warrior who 
oscillated between a sensible desire to 
ave his skin and ; a frantic passion for 
glory. Called up in 1914, he was 
rejected for medical reasons. He 
suffered from heart trouble and, 
although he could have joined the 
army aa a volunteer, he preferred to 
wait. Called up again in 1917, he was 
accepted as. an auxiliary and worked 
for a while as a farm-labourer. By the 

• jjwl year he was eager to get to the 
front but the trouble was that, although 
an auxiliary could volunteer tor 
“jnbat, he then had to stay at the 

. front. This made no appeal to 

. Montherlant, whose view of the war is 
summed up by Sipriot: “a few weeks or 
a few days at the front, a little wound, 
enough to earn a decoration and then 
*fert writing ^galn”. . 

Fortunately, Montherlant’s grand- 
moUier had relatives who were hlgh- 

• raafang army officers and could Tje 
persuaded to help, In the meantime 
Montherlant bought an elegant 

: “Worm and a dagger, told his friends 
F? 1 10 e *pect hirnbaqk and badgered 
ns grandmother to make sure (hat his 
wayery tjid not go unnoticed .In the 
«ns salons -- “Pile it on when you talk 
he writes, “tell thbta all 
“put me '. In May 1918; he set off for 
u!u°i l ?!i albett 68 a. non-combatants, 
no bad been , there a ^ month when thje 

■ Shelled a training exerolse 

wWch was takipg jjlacse a mile behind 
r re ®^ . jinesi Montherlant was 
Sftltor *hrapnel and taken to. 


For those of us who still believe that 
the story of a man's life can help us to 
understand his writing, the story that 
Sipriot tells is both more useful and 
more convincing than the story 
Montherlant himself tried to tell. 
Montherlant's mature novels are 


soldiers who are waiting to die; their 
gaping wounds are terrifying but terror 
becomes sublime as Montherlant 
writes of their infinite nobility and their 
half-released souls hovering over their 
bodies. 

In 1924 Montherlant published the 
most curious of his early works, Les 


betrayal less of France than of the 
French right and of . the public 
Montherlant had won with La Relive. 


why Auligny ’s story is framed by 
the portrait of Guiscart, who now 
sympathizes with the Arabs and now 
spurns them and is pleased rather than 
troubled by such contradictions. 

Les Garqons is an unusual and 
important novel: important because it 
’is the fictional version of the affair with 
“Serge” which shaped Montherlant’s 
life and unusual because it is curiously, 
serene rather than ironic and because it 
Is so clearly the account of an 
obsession. For 400 pages Montherlant 
depicts almost nothing except the 
frenzied love-affairs among tho 
adolescents of Sainte-Croix. Tho 
abundant detail reveals how often he 
must have relived these short months: 
he remembers Serge’s sailor-suits, the 
liquorice they ate together, the way 
Serge’s hair was cut, their kisses ana 
Serge's acne. Never have the neck, 
knees and ankles of young boys 
been described with such amorous 
attention. The entire school throbs 
with desire as the pupils engage in 
intrigues and infidelities, while parents' 
encourage, teachers connive and no 


populated by characters whose inner most curious of his earfy works. Les 
lives are very different from their Olympiques. A book of sketches and 
official beliefs. There is a colonial P®ems about athletics, boxing and 


defiance by a writer who preferred to 
undermine from within. Meanwhile 
the decision not to publish was an act of 
aristocratic disdain towards his career 
and even towards his work-in La Rose 
Guiscart. the painter, . deliberately 
mutilates one of hjs best drawings. 

Sipriot’s biography stops at this, 
point but La Rose de sable is the first: 
novel In Romans 11, the others being 


precious time is wasted on study. 
Montherlant is certain that the reality 
of this desire will not disintegrate and 
indeed there are two extraordinary 
episodes where it is portrayed as giving 
meaning to life. The first is the Easter 
mass, wnich is a heady brew of incense, 
angelic twelve-year-old altar boys and 
sweating sixteen-year-olds who eye 
them up. It seems impossible to depict 


olfcer who tee, hi, belief In Sipriot-, biography .top, ,t thl, 

colonialism and art artist who is « » ™i d “ point but Z.a Rose de sable j s the first 

uninterested in painting (La Rose de novel in Romans II, the others being 

sable); there is a pnest to whom God is *uch as tne aepicnon or a woman Canons. Le Chaos et la null and 
an illusion (Les Gordons); and I an Un AssSsin est mon maltre. Although 

anarchist who has never believed in mood mingies m^nrany wiin mat snea th0 DO Tj t j ca | tt 1 emB of La Roseseevtis 

anarchy (U Chaos c h of). ™ thrThhfrl to ^““(oreadnrc who have in the 

Montherlant’s narrative technique meantime read Albert Meiftmi, it 

consists of contrasting one character remains both an excellent studyofthe 

with another and each fleeting emotion ^® r_ P la Y er eve r tiilnkina colonialist . mentality .and a . fine 

with thf> np.xi. The relentless deoiction move and, witnout ever inuuung, AnH<mv tc a 


with another and each fleeting emotion 


with the next. The relentless depiction mo . vc ,° fnl .af thl ^me 

of such psychological disintegration is unde rstands th e j! 

far easier to understand if it is the work JJ's ^ 

of an author who carefully constructed MontherW, jvho swnr^g tAe 


his public image while knowing that his p°° ns a ,; *5® 

real life was more complex. • ™ ns sudutds. ^ of sa j nt » Then He has an affair 

This does not mean that Mon- The n ext year he abandoned Pans with ap Arab girl and begins, to 
therlant’s mask was false. He believed and began to spend most of his time perceive . colonialism differentiy. 
passionately in the values he advocated traveUing. He gave up his family s however, he is soon overwhelmed by 
and he tried to live up to them by house at Neuilly, took a flat on the rue contradictions which Montherlant 
insistine on eoins to (he front in 1918, de Bourgogne, which he never pa i ftts ironic gjee. Aubmy wants 
by paftidpltirg In bullfights, and furnished^ and set off for Spain and. to believe in Arab pnde but the Arabs 
athletics and by repeatedly asserting North Africa. He wished to break - at ] n his owls are obsequious and, when 
ids independence So it is incumbent feast partially - with his success and his they do disobey him, he is shocked. He 
oh Iho P b!™-aober to convw this reputation as a right-wing writer rcb irk« the French soldiers for 
mixture of Strength and weiess. Follo^ng in the footsteps of Gide and treating the Arabs harshly but, when 
Roger Peyrefitte’s .portrait of Mon- tiie early Barrfes, he was P r ^erving is - 

therlant in Propos Merer, (1977} is 8 freedom and ,huonm ? dopnu In ■ : 

cruel caricature because, even if the favour of „jJ is ?° ni 5f D u ‘ ^aSlliiic l •' 

details of Montherlant’s pederasty are took a -^Sthlnfethe T : . ’■ 'ittW £ 

correct, he was iiot merely a man who. oftep to Moro^wd wum jnw tn . t iv j ASAxT 


thegHme.’ ^‘^1 

« t ^hp P sfediuras 8 in the being a Catholic and a nationalist” and 
s,adiuras m me who considers the colonial officer as "a 


Spanish anarchist who lives by a code 
of honour and loyBlty to the republic 
but whose Civil War- heroism was 


1 Ilia UUC) l*Ul nitau urns itivu- / , . m ■ • ^ _ ^ lt . 1m 

therlant’s mask was false. He believed and began to spend most of his time perceive , colonialism differenliy. 
passionately in the values he advocated traveUing. He gave up his family s however, he is soon overwhelmed by 
and lie tried to live up to them by house at Neuilly, took a flat on the rue contradictions which Montherlant 
insisting on eoins to (he front in 1918, de Bourgogne, which be never pB i nt s with ironic glee. Auhmy wants 
hv nartidnati ne in bullfights and furnished, and set off for Spain and. to beUeve in Arab pnde but the Arabs 


North Africa. He wished to break - at 
least partially - with his success and his 
reputation as a right-wing writer. 


who considers the colonial officer as "a chiefly a love of violence and whose 
sort of saint". Tien He has an affair loyalty has long since -turned into 
with ap Arab girl and begins to sterility. Like the other novels in this 

K irceive colonialism differently, ,'volume it will surely last. During his 

owever^ he is soon overwhelmed by old age Montherlant indulged in 
contradictions which MontherlaDt .fooHsnlomentations about the decline 
paints with ironic glee. Auligny wants ,of Europe and worried that after 
to believe in Arab pride but the Arabs his death no one would read him. 
In his oasis are obsequious and, when : But Montherlant “the prophet of 
they do disobey him, he is shocked. He decadence" is just another mask; 


rebukes 


French soldiers 


Fol1o\yingjn the footsteps of Gide and treating the Arabs harshly but, when 
the early Harris, he was preserving his 


decadence" is lust another . raasx; 
whereas a novel like Lfs Garqons has a 
very real fascination. . 


therlant in Propos secrets (1977) is ft 
cruel caricature because, even if the 


Ms 


i =’ If:' 

! HI.. 


this without irony and yet Montherlant 
dearly wants us to believe that 
.adolescent desire., and religious 
experience are fused. The second 
episode is the death of the abb* de- 
Pradts, the priest who does iiot believe 
in God. In his last moments he is 
converted by the memory of all. the 
boys he has loved and he dies calmly 
ana happily. . 

‘ Le Chaos et la nuit (1963). is more 
characteristic: the portrayal 6f a 

n ■ l - l!., ...lI i .* v.. — J. • 


details of Montherlant’s pederasty are 
correct, he was iiot merely a maq who, 
bunt. around amuBcraent-^ roades * 


He, bore, his painful wound 
wiwcourtgc and after his recoverywas 


• iiwS nif ^ ra ^ e ;t 0 wrtfe convincingly- 
: S™ 1 ®rtd segntdo little bfthe 

: PoW disenchanted withlt. : 

f ■ : , . Montherlant’s 

; . 1 1 K®Pnot repes heAvliy 0n the.- 

utith his grandmother; 
5 'h, legal clash. 

I 1 , •• - -.bToRrapher . and the 

. publlshfng , house.;. GalU- 

t : SBiWP* 1 * Montherlant sans 
f . :l}Jrbin citing a fetter 

'■ P* h l» should.: be 

I : badgjv^n written 


oraer to piqxrup young dovs. oqinwi ? 
biography is balanced and he does not 
indulge in such denigration. 

He might, however, have fleshed out 
his book with more facts and better 

analysis. Presumably enchanted with 

his documentation, he , relie? too 
heavily on it and, when there are gaps, 
he does not Oil them; One wou Id, like to 
know ' more about;' Montherlants 


family: his mother who deluged him surveillance less. ?mct. ror ^on- 

wlth flirtatious, ostentatious affection; wl^vnfded 

nrt ri WB.omn'Hmother who pcavcd for ahd to hide his pederasty. He avoi d 


boys. During this period his writing 
began to changei La Rose de sable is 
more ironic ana less subjective than his 
earlier novels. -. . . .. 

One reason why Montherlant turned 
his back on Paris in 1925 was the 

conflict between; his homosexuality 
and his reputation. In North Amca 
opportunity was greater ^ and police 
surveillance less. strict. For Mon- 
therlant was determined both , to -live 
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chnr.ked bv bis letters describing his uccompnnle rtf J. nnl ihnlii 


ilia suwi u«umb — — r-.c 

Lourdes but was_ not in the least 
shocked by bis letters describing his 
pursuit ofr young boys. Tie femiiy 
Was eccentric, impecunious ahd 


Tilly- Was sbodc^d that Gide did not- show 
ahd similar restraint (hi -practice he seems 



Socra“fe syShies 8 were tolaye been a ^ active pederast, 


IIBil ^ 

IBS & 





1879-1979 

A History of a Family Firm 

a 1 • r’ 

A.L.P.Noirington 

• !Ha» succeeded so well in 
;; bringing together skilfully and 
sintply, combining erudition 
^itb wit and huriiour, the ' 
■; many strands of a story which. ; 
' ; was iyeli worth the telli|ig/ - 
‘ Oxford Times, ; 

-V'. ZOfi pagesi; ipikstratfensi , 

^ -QOV Q) ^ 

li 'Vm Blackwell 
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Integrity under challenge 


Hugh Lloyd-Jones 


Cedric H. Whitman 


undeniably as being" ; by suicide , Ajax 
removes himself from the world of 
existence, permeated by time, into the 
timeless world. A Greek might have 


The Heroic Paradox: Essay on Homer, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes 

Edited by Charles Segal 

171pp. Cornell University Press. £14. 

0 8014 1453 9 


said more simply that Ajax chooses the 
only way left to him of salvaging his 


Albert Machin 

Coherence et continuity dans le 

th&tre de Sophode 

539pp. Quebec: Serge Fleury. 


2 89195 001 1 


Cedric Whitman taught at Harvard 
from 1947 until his death in 1979. 
The Heroic Paradox contains six 
essays about the authors to whom he 
devoted full-length books, Sophocles 
(1951), Homer (1958) and Arislo- 
phanes (1964). The essays show him at 
his best, ana would give a reader 
unacquainted with his other work a 
good notion of its general character. 


Whitman was a modest man, who 
regarded himself as‘ "a classical 
humanist, not ns a professional expert 
on the classics"; Charles P. Segal in his 
introduction rightly says that ne “lived 
very much in tne culture of his time”. 
He wrote poehry himself, and was 
widely read in modem literature; and 
he had the great merit of realizing from 
the start of his career that the 
intellectual climate created by the 
work of Nietzsche and Kierkegaard 
had strong affinities with that of early 
Greece. From the first his sympathy 
with modern existentialism made him 
sympathetic also to the Greek notion 
of heroism. 


honour in the sight of gods and men. 
Oedipus’ self-blinding, Whitman says, 
is “a freely offered token of the moral 
integrity he wills in contrast to the 
circumstances that have overwhelmed 
him". But is the audience really meant 
to feel that Oedipus has done well to 
blind himself, or that he or anyone else 
is better off as a result? 

Whitman firmly believed in Homer 
and in the unity of the Iliad , but his 
Homer moved within the bounds 
imposed by Lord’s notion of what was 
possible for an oral poet, bounds made 
narrow by all tne limitations of 
the Serbo-Croatian epic material. 
Whitman's essay on anomalies in the 
Iliad is admirable for its refusal to turn , 
as did many of his contemporaries, to 
the theory of multiple authorship as an 
explanation of all problems. But his 
attempt to show what was distinctive to 
Homer by finding subtle variations 
upon standard themes and their 
associations does not always persuade; 
he might have been happier if he had 
been free to believe in a poet liberated 
by the advent of writing to use a poetic 
tradition that had begun by being oral 
for new and remarkable effects. 

In his essay “Antigone and the 
Nature of Nature", he presents Anti- 
gone as the champion of nature 
Xphysis) In the famous fifth-century 
aiscussic - •* ^ ■ - 


sense of a central character is doubly 
misleading, for it is true that each of the 
plays contains at least one character 
who is of heroic stature, and thepoet is 
much occupied with the distinction 
between those who are heroes in this 
sense and ordinary mortals. A hero in 
this sense is not necessarily morally 
superior to other persons; thus the 
Heracles of the Trachiniae, while 
eminently heroic, is not morally 
admirable. Indeed, from the point of 
view of ethics not one of Sophocles’ 
heroic figures is irreproachable. 
Ajax attempts the murder of the 
Greek commanders, whatever the 
provocation surely a criminal action; 
Antigone, the first Oedipus and 
Electra, despite their noble and 
splendid qualities, are proud and 
irascible to a fault, being contrasted in 
both respects with their foils, Ismene, 
Creon and Chrysothemis: the aged 


Oedipus, who appears so sympathetic 
rial innocence 


in his defence of his essential 
and in his relations with Theseus and 
the Athenians, hates his sons no less 
than he loves his daughters and by his 
curses upon his sons will cause the 
death of all his children. All this is lost 
on Machin, who concentrates his 
whole attention on the development of 
the “hero’s” relationship with the gods 
and on the growth or waning of his 
"moral authority". 

In the Ajax, Machin has eyes only for 
the rehabilitation of the hero, who 
seems to him justified in every action. 
At the start, he believes, we are led to 
. . ... . think that the award of the arms of 

liscussion of the relation between Achilles to Odysseus may have been 
nature and convention (nomos). His just; at the end we learn that it was 
point is a good one; but here, as in his unjust. The arms are awarded to 
book on Sophocles, he seems Odysseus by a board of judges, just 
insufficiently aware of the drawbacks according to the Atretdae, unjust 
corresponding to the heroine's heroic 


according* to Ajax and Teucer. Was 
anyone who believed Odysseus to have 
had even greater military value than 
Ajax necessarily unjust? Ajax is great, 
as Odysseus generously acknowledges; 
but even after his rehabilitation, can 
we not see his faults as well as his great 
qualities? A tragedy is not a biography, 
but the depiction of an action, and the 
action usually presents a clash between 
incompatibles, not to be resolved or 
done away with by any facile solution. 

Electra for Machin is always in the 
right; he fails to notice that she herself 
admits that she has become something 
like a monster, and blames her mother 
for it. He also fails to notice that the 
poet is not impervious to the horror of 
the matricide and the part Electra plays 
in it (“strike a double blow, if you have 
die strength”), and misses the 
significance of the final scene, with its 
implication that the misfortunes of the 
house of Atreus are not at an end. 


Machin’s insistence on the growing 
“moral authority” of Philoctetes blinds 
him to his heroic stubbornness, and he 
finds fault with Neoptolemus for 
wishing Philoctetes to go to Troy 
after the return of the bow. Surely 
Philoctetes’ refusal is magnificent but 
impossible; Odysseus has more to be 
said for him than Machin sees. 


Like Philoctetes, the aged Oedipus 
is said all the time to be gaming in 
moral authority, and is always 
justified; the clear hint that his 
persistence in his curse will cause the 
deaths of his daughters as well as of his 
sons is not taken. 


Now we come to the three plays in 
which Machin thinks the fortune of the 


hero changes from good to bad, and in 
which the hero’s moral authority 


. In his first book, Sophocles: a Study 
in Heroic Humanism, which E. R. 
Dodds called “vigorous but sometimes 
perverse". Whitman saw the action of 
the dramas largely from the viewpoint 
of their heroic characters. To the 
Sophoclean gods he was less in- 
dulgent; “in. the light of the dramas 
themselves’ 1 , tafc 'wrote, “it is im- 
possible that Sophocles' innermost 
allegiance can have been to the official 


gods of Olympus". The best chapter of 
Homer and the Heroic Tradition 


contains a fine study of the Homeric 
Achilles. 1 Whitman thought that 
Milman Parry had proved Homer to 
haye been an oral poet, and had been 
persuaded by Albert Lord that Serbo- 
Croatian poetry offered a precious key 
.to the solution of Homeric problems; 
but he was immune against the modem 
theories of the primitive inadequacy of. 
Homeric ethics that haye prevented so 
many modem scholars from doing 
Justice to .the Central subject of the 


qualities. Like his book on Aristo- 

B hanes, the essay “Aristophanes and 
ie City” does not show Whitman at his 
best; sensitivity to the feeling termed in 
modem times “alienation^ does not 
seem especially characteristic of this 
poet, 

To adopt a phrase coined by R. P. 
Winnlnglpn-Ingram. Whitman in his 
work on Sbphoclfes is a "hero- 
worshipper" rather than a “pietist"; 
the former term denotes those who 
find that the poet sympathizes 
completely with the heroes as they defy 
unjust or indifferent gods, the latter 
those who believe thBt he maintains 
belief in the justice with which the gods 
rule the universe. Another "hero- 
worshipper” is Albert Machin, who 
sets out to examine the charges of 
incoherence and lack of continuity 
brought against Sophocles by certain 
modem scholara, notably by Tycho 
von Wilamowitz in his famous book of 
1917 . Machin tries to show that alleged 
breaches of coherence or continuity 


I/Thou to I/Me 


Charles Martindale 


- the 
more 


W. R, Johnson 


The Idea of Lyric: Lyric Modes in 
Ancient and Modem Poetry 

214pp. University of California 
Press. £17. 

0 520 04462 2 


, C. S. Lewis (instancing “gentleman”) 
observed that one common way that 
words are emptied of meaning is by 
becoming merely complimentary. 
Words for genres seem prone to this 


fate: the, latest blockbuster can be 


Mad; Aristophanes M the Comic. 

.Herocontams somcof Whitman’s ?°i!i S ,i V r 

- liveliest writing'; but the metaphysics of 10 • P re8erve a different kind of 
heroism do dot provide, an : Ideal 


standpoint for a study of Aristophanes, 
and the book is less successful than Its 
predecessors. 


consistency, one displayed in the 
presentation of the principal character, 
sometimes called “the hero’’. He 
believes that the poet 1 is specially 
^ . concerned with the relation of that 

The first essay in the new book gives character ,tp the gods; and with what 
a useful summary of Whitman’s . he calls that character’s “moral 
attitude to Greek heroism, 'showing authority". 

: both strength and Us weakness: the \ Aristotle, Machin reminds us, says 
second essay, “Existentialism arid the that a tragedy should have “sufficient 
Tragic;, Hero", which is the most amplitude to allow a' probable dr 
interesting in the bdok, Usefully necessary succession of particular 
.complements it. Like Nietzsche. . actions to produce a change from bad 
: Whitman , ferns that Platonic, 4 .pnd ? tb good or from good (o bad fortune’.', 
tophy ls ; ' not WflU ; Induce of 'the seven Complete plays. 


described as “an epic tragedy with lyric 
moments?. In antiquity "lyric" had a 
precise application: originally poems 
sung, normally to the lyre, and then 
poems dealing with particular kinds of 
subject-matter, in a particular range of 
lyric metres (generically. distinct from, 
say, elegy or epigram). Today the word 
is usually applied to the verse most 
readers are most at home with, short 
pieces ; in a "poetic" style (as our 
century understands the term), con- 
cerned- with, emotions and surround- 
ings; further, it can .denote a manner 


disappointing by comparison 
insights are fewer, there is 
silliness (Virgil’s Corydon becomes “a 

S ous hayseed with a yen for the 
I artsy world"; “there was some 
part of Horace that really meant to say. 
Life is boring, I am boring’”). Part of 
the trouble lies with the style: cloudy, 
sometimes needlessly allusive, often 
arch; Johnson has an irritating habit of 
patronizing the reader by translating 
his pretentious phraseology - thus 
“a profound Wellwende (‘world 
change’)”. More seriously, errors 
and ltnplausibilities of interpretation 
ahound: for example the “good Indy” 
of To Penshurst Is not MarvWroth but 
her mother Barbara, Lady Lisle; in 
Odes 3.29, endearingly termed the 
Great Maecenas Ode, Horace Is hardly 
inviting his patron to leave Rome and 
politics “forever" (the dog days were 
an obvious time for villeggiatitray, and 
to find only “desperations”, in the 
Eclogues (ignoring Horace’s descrip- 
tion of them as “sensitive and witty") Is 
perverse, even if they often liaVe an 
undertow of melancholy. Castles in the 
air. are constructed around .n 
mistranslation of lines in Pindar, 
Nemean 5. Value-judgments are 
equally wild: Where the later versions 
of the prelude are dismissed, Eliot's 
A Dedication to My 


declines The Trachiniae ends forli* 
m unrelieved gloom; he mi£ X 
delicate allusion to the aw 
apotheosis, admirably explaffl 
Patricia Easterling toXlS 
commentary. In the AaifeowS 
Tyrannus Machin's rind adEota 
his method leads K lo 2 

2° two rea ' Problems, sS 

what he has to say about these ^ 
plays is less uninteresting than Z 
remainder of lus book. Amigo*? 
remarks, gives different reasons fbrbci 

bunal of her brother at different C 
and though she has declared thatshei 
glad to die, in her last moments she 
laments for her prospective death 
Since Antigone has to be loans mod 
authority, Machin will have it that is 
her last moments her courage falls her 
with the insensitivity that pervade* kb 
work he contrives not to see that 
though in the most human way the 
heroine laments the loss of her 
marriage and her youth, she never for a 
moment loses courage. 

The first Oedipus also has to be 
losing authority, and this leads Machin 
to dispute the generally accepted viw 
that Oedipus demonstrates his heroisn 
by his persistence in the inquiry that 
finally reveals his own parricide and 
incest. Oedipus persists, he argues, 
because he has still some hope, and be 
finds fault with him and with Iocastt 
for their scepticism about oracles, 
inhuman rejoicing at the death d 
Oedipus' supposed father and untad- 
Tiess to the loyal Theban shepherd. 
-The view that Machin calls in quota 
has been so lone generally received 
that it is good to oe obliged lo recon- 
sider it; but if we do so we are forced 
to the conclusion that it is coma. 
-So here also Machin is mistaken. 


rhetorician, some freshly minted, mi 
well have found no place in Horace 
vocabulary. Yet this failure to come to 
grips with Cairnsls arguments and tlx 
counter-arguments of nis opponents ts 
unhelpful in a book about gear* 
Johnson's proposals for new generic 
arrangements are seldom successful. I 
cannot see the usefulness of termini 
Ben Jonson's To Penshurst “cbo™ 
lyric” (defined as a lyric in which me 
poet as “choregos" speaks 
communltas)', it would have been more 
valuable to investigate its real Imjo. 
with Martial’s epigrams, with Horace* 
second Epode, observing that u|. 
manner it is closer to senno than w 
lyric. Within this hold-all category d 
‘‘choral" are then Included, to 1 
fU of empire-building, the Georgia, 
Leaves of Grass, Rfll Sorwo to 
Orpheus , Four Quartets and mtieaest 

Johnson shows inadequate bistorial 
sense. The portrait oi-CsBrnachB 
world Is near to fantasy, 


I 1 CU 1 III IBlIimjl - - 

amusingly reminiscent oHMt 
recent iibr 


m 




rather than a form, so that we can talk 
for example of lyrical novels. (The Idea . . rather Slight 
of Lyric, the first in a series of studies Wife? is hailed as a “wonderful poem' 
of classical kinds, vacillates In just this that solves a modern dichotomy - yet 
way.) The loss of precision is the line "these are private words 
unfortunate. . addressed to you in public” states 

i R. JohnSoh fe!mncejmed with fee feat with a 

self-CpnscioUsness/ There is 

. .felted 

idea) .forms w sdme' Pfetoiilc ■ ? W 4 3215 listed among 


luwu norarian-poets. Tbb 
compounded by the fact that Jo™*® 
almost never gives us the 
Greek (plus crib), but only mg" 
verse versions (for exam ple | Pg r 
Whigham in imaglst style for 
add Catullus) that speak 
only of the late twentieth 

T3..1- i. tu_ r,bh. oin«A rendering ™ 


Even in the' fairly closer*^ 



'shy imitations" of Horace (the former 
not even survive, the latter are 
distinctive ■ in character And of 
rdir a "' — 1 — ■* 


uvdk in uiw min; ~ , » 

Sappho's most famous 
31) by Rosenmeyer there 

serious distortipns ( ^ 

for “lovely laughter , niy * 
color of grass” for “i ai ” 
grass”) feat make it dimcul' '' ^ 
proper encounter with Sappho to t* 
place. 


thU 

I 


extraordinaiy metrical originality). 
Johnson prefers assertion tdi ar 


raen^GfeekJyric is unique “beXe 


■ “While verse was gmu B 
and’ faith was 

Pindar was becoming Orpneus , J 
; js Johnson’s sort of bistojyi Bot 
Hterarv histOrv - for. 


nmnumca- 


ikSfestiWtMfJ' -which mightibe^frue (if sucfi. 



■could \ mislead fed- 
making? qfear that C 
peross Y gerire : dl\ 


Unwary i ny ;hot 
irosls genre* cut 
on ,; : m ; , uiually 


ppeat.: -,'.r ’ r’Tj' . •]; e w * u v. .uiyi5iun as us uall y . 

‘T5;:v5. "T”“ 


“univeraal ”■ keepshim 

that one of the pro flls 'fiSSio'W : 

poetry of the past U pr^JJ'^' 

With other eyes, .to 
ways of life, expenenceMfo^^ . 
■ short this is an eXfi^pO 1 ^^ an hiitltot 
Idast bechuseJt comes 
so gifted and humane. Itcmi 


uuMuyumu a 

butiontoour 
i geqre it is gravely defocuva,- .. 
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From whimsy to harmony 


European Industry” stating that "we 
Briony Llewellyn work now in almost all departments of 

J J production, especially in carpets, rugs, 

' “ tiles, floor-cloth, mural decoration, 

The Islamic Perspective: An Aspect paper hangings, shawls and to some 
u u. Architecture and Design in extent in jewellery and mosaics, in the 
the Nineteenth Century spirit if not in the forms of Oriental 

Leighton House ar t"- But, as Wyatt hints, the influence 

— - — was not a matter simply of copying 

Islamic forms verbatim, but or 
The harmonious design and sumptuous absorbing something of the spirit of 
colour of buildings such as the Islamic design and recreating it in 
Alhambra at Granada and the great an °ther idiom. 


mosques of Istanbul and Cairo held a The figure who perhaps contributed 
particular appeal for the British, and it most to this acceptance of Islamic art 
ts the nature of that appeal and the was Owen Jones, and his work is well 
extent to which it permeated British represented here. Through both his 
architecture and design in the theories and his practice Jones gave 
nineteenth century that are explored wider currency to the Islamic style In 
in the current exhibition at Leighton Britain, on a popular level by means of 
House, which runs until July 25. Two his designs for books, tiles, wall-papers 


excellent 


quotations from the excellent and much else, as well as within the 
exhibition catalogue by Michael Darby narrower confines of academic 
(146pp. Scorpion Communications, aesthetics. Until the early nineteenth 
377 High Street, Stratford, London century “Turkish” elements had often 
E15. 15. 0 905035 31 3) serve to point been grafted on to western forms or 
the contrast between the attitudes else chosen for their picturesque 
towards Islamic forms prevailing up to value alone. In the 1820s and 1830s, by 
the end of the eighteenth century, and contrast, Owen Jones and Ills 
those of approximately a century later, contemporaries - Joseph Bonomi. 
“ 'Twas all whimsical and charming", James Wild and others - examined ana 
wrote Lady Mary Wortley Montagb recorded Islamic architecture on the 
early in the eighteenth century about spot for its own sake. Detailed studies 


377 High Street, Stratford, London 
E15. £5. 0 905035 31 3) serve to point 
the contrast between the attitudes 
towards Islamic forms prevailing up to 
the end of the eighteenth century, and 
those of approximately o century later. 


her life in Constantinople as wi 


of an ornamented section of a building, 


one of many such “Turkish” a mosque or house in its context by 
ornaments, more rococo than Islamic artists such as William Bartlett or 
in feeling. By the second half of the Thomas Allom, show that it was colour 


A costume design for an Arab dancer, possibly In d'Annunzio’s La Pisanella, 
by Lion Bakst (1913); an item to be sold at Christie's on June 29. 


Strange encounter 


nineteenth century, 
architect Matthew Di: 


however. 


architect Matthew Digby Wyatt could 
write confidently on “‘Orientalism in 


and its place in the elaborate 
decorative schemes, which most 


the exhibiton shows how architects and 
designers interpreted these factual 
observations. 

Jones carried the recreation of the 
•Islamic experience further than any of 
his contemporaries. At first he was 
successful only with his designs for 
books and tiles, but through his work 
on the interior of the Crystal Palace for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 he came 
to realize that it was the principles 
underlying Islamic ornament rather 
than the forms themselves that held 
the key to the future development of 
his “new” style. An example of how he 
translated these theories is hks splendid 
watercolour of the interior of the 
Oxford Street Gallery of the glass 
manufacturers. Osier's - sadly, now 
demolished. At the same time,m the 
Grammar of Ornament, 1856, Jones 
published his principles in which 
•‘fitness", "harmony" and 
“proportion” resulting in “repose” 
were the guiding forces. 

Jones’s interpretation of Islamic 
principles certainly affected later 
decorative designers, notably 
Christopher Dresser. On the other 
hand, tew, if any, of the numerous 
oriental interiors and exteriors of the 
later nineteenth century adhered to 
those principles: the tew examples 
displayed, including George 
Aitchison's design for the Arab Hall in 
Leighton House itself, suggest an 
accumulation of Islamic and other 
sources not subjected to the refining 
process of Jones’s discipline, and are 
curiosities rather than part of the 
1 mainstream of British nineteenth- 


interested them. The central section of century design. 


Peter Kemp 

Stephen Macdonald 
Not About Heroes 
Radio ,4 • 


Jtef About Heroes, Stephen 
MacDonald's radio dramatization of 
the friendship between Siegfried 
Sassoon and Wilfred Owen, included a 
scene where the two men co-operated 
lo complete “Anthem for Doomed 
“win’’. It was Sassoon, this episode 
®Piayed, who came up with the word 
Arnhem" for the title. What was 
nude clear was why Owen pounced so 
j-Jgcdy upon the suggestion - surely 
J^use anthems rely on antiphony, as 
lus poem, which . counter- 
forts planeencv with dlsrnrd! 'fhp. 


misfiring device for warding off the I no f fill ft 
preciousness MacDonald obviously - 1 * v-arraw* 

feared may lie in wait for a play about 

poets and poetry. Parnassian a 

pretentiousness was emphatically KOSeillBry ASlltOn 

f uyed in the opening scene between . .. — 

assoon and Owen, where the inflated 
absurdities of a book of verse they’d- «“* r Straws - ■ 
found - “O is It true I have become/ Old Red LiOn, Islington 

This gourd, this gothic vacuum?” -left — ■ — ■ — ~ 

them convulsed with laughter. Behind sister Stream 


The children’s progress 


birds’ eggs (borrowed 
Prelude and extended 


from 
to all 


Sister Streams 


characters acting joyfully and guiltily 
together); skating; De Quincey 
dunking , his head in a bowl of pold 


ironing sheets, taking tea, or looking at 
the progress of flowers in the garden 
drew from all of them - particularly 
Dorothy, whose journals are the 
primary text . here ^ earnest and 
reverent observations. Perceiving fee 


Behind 


Streams 


Mainly set in Craiglockhart War interesting idea. Take Wordsworth; 
Hospital - a sort of no man’s land Dorothy, the Hutchinson sisters Mary 


with nervous laughtor, yet failing to 
wake the headmaster, known to be a 


between the military and the civilian- and Sara, Coleridge and De Quincey, very light sleeper- The unknowing 
fee play focused on the factors their neighbour and soul-fellow in the - spectator, though pertiaps able Ip 
impelling Sassoon and Owen not only Lakes. Exercising poetic licence Wife enjoy the Spectacle of such mimes, 

r .. P . . f- i . a . _ _ .1 i_ — i.: ...a— i nan Mi.nl umtiHar luhal it- all anno nn In 


to write but also to fight. As regards the chronology, settle on two years, 1789 
latter, an unusual emphasis was placed for historical and political reasons and 
on something Robert Graves affirmed 1802 because in that year Wordsworth 
of Owen in Goodbye to All That: “It and Mary were married, and have your 


must wonder what it all adds up |o. 

In fact, it adds up to rather little. 
This piece: has no ; architectonic 
character. There seems to be no reason 


Ballads). Howe ver, this production , 
though earnest, suggested merely the 
oddity of this notion. . . 

What the jMcce does best - though 
again one' has to be “in the. know" to 
appreciate If -’hr to fern the six young 
adults into precocious children 


leadingly 

Inckeenlj 


WU rviran..!.. - .i_u , ! Nl lunoua l«IH HI UiavH, wmouuii>G w * , 

writtSr ffciil 1 u na • 0n .8 ina ! y the claim concerning Owen, “What Is the intensity with which Romantic 
«W»' A, fe* ? ta 8 e \ came foro its your authority for laying so much poets and their helpmates lived their 
(.where there was nothing- 5 treJS . . on fee 'cowardice' story?" lives, moment by moment. This Is how 
its artful interweaving 0nd declaring, "I saw him every day for it might have been, but despite 
‘WM, personal and poetic voices. ; . about 3 months and can assure you feat the obvious commitment and pro- 
■ As Sassoon, Stephen MacDonald " he .. . said so little • about being fiKsionalisra of the rompahy, Buick of 
» an authent tsoundfeS nofe of accused of 'cold feet’ that I always . Sighs, mid the sympathy and we for 
diffident arroS wd lefertlive regarded it as a neglirible affair, end detail of their direc or, Simon Usber, 
flippancy: off-handedness audibW had: no recollection ol it until it was' the 

«Wto hold ^ubiing emotio^at clumsily revived by Scott-Moncrjeff In possibilities mhetent in its subject, 
^'s lfegth.TaftjesTeifor as Owen-^” an attfolo .^O..i;pqipns. 

JftSE' and artistically far . lWS V ThcY a( KOmaDnc lire Irrfee 

2fe d L wheh thextwS'fiWf psychological speculations - especially can aki e pleasure n ' «co^^jurii 

^Ddjigfy veered ■ between slightly When frying to establish tremors of gobbets from the Romantics 
^mcred feyrtess and effusion. Not homosexual rapport between Owen as the ex }r a ^ o1 

foiled to achieve quite and Sassoon. Portentous pausings R «; 

colftnSSi ’ texture Sassoon intimated that, behind pursed ups, fee Dejection ^ winch Go HnfchinRon 1 

0wen in hU ‘ love that dare not speakjts name was at ■ 

SSSr a ‘’velvety voice" that any rate plucking up.the rourage 

"f”' announce ^ Sterldgi 1 ! ddShted ojfervatiora on 

^ert’ responsive and , clipped Likewise, fee knowing: spectator 

^ W i supplies the conlext for ^ the t ntany • 

'^Ihhfinr ■ MacDonald' faced g 0 ^ yc h ^ tlo hMhe Dlav doseffo the gestural '“scenes'’: the dropping of 
1 feat Wfe contriving dialogue nov, (j" $ SwJr ^Fnrounir than that of boiling water on Coleridge’s foot which 
S^Wed. 1 faithful to written - of ^irfEnasutiter tnan inat or ^ ye ,^ e occasion for "TO* 1 Umo-Trtsa ; 

yhUe seeming tfee to life. Strange Meeting . . Bower My Prison"; the stealing of 


itherthan any other. .Though I Thbs there is much; poping, suckfeg, 

that Simon Usher and Tils 1 banging, .crying , and giggling. . .TJe 

actors know and feel with the historical Romantics were obsessed with 
characters they play, the distracting childhood, and all six of those 
episodic nature of the piece might as pornuyed hero were orphffaed or semf^ 
well have been the result of their orphaned as children. Knowing this, 
opening a few key texts at random, one sees the point of relating their 
Inis is prob&bly intentional. The point, poetic reiraiWIfties directly by gwture 
I take ft, is to snow how the Romantics . to their (missed) . childhoods. Sqme_ 
lived on a' specially acute level of 
senribllitv. Routine daily activities like 


sensibility. Routine daily activities like 


method ought to have been found of 
making it clear to the whole audience; 
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. h, e invariably When dealing with the artistic 

C drfertatifod version of interplay between the two men - and. 


ower My Prison"; the stealing of i 
ubmissions: are how. invited for tife ; 


for -into T^L uviiig hud forking ‘ 

i, so speeded up as to far surer. Convalescent homMseern n ast Analia. The award will be fpr- 

to breed poets S^hSasfoon : books pubTlshed between October 

;; W ggc ^ io 11505 ^ mott - At Cfelgl loc *cha: rt, with ?a»o andOctober 1983. Further details • 

■ finish. ;.a and Owen, the play con«ieahpusly ^S, la b,e ’ frpxrt :Mrs .V- ; A,', 

. ^monstrous’- demonstrated, fe 18 .^ as , nf Donovan, The Angel Hbtd. Angdl ... 
•Td’. ’V Thta talent qf the one fertilized fee genius of ^ fifimS, Suffolk. ' : 

^^^^^^fy;jseemed; i:a; fee other/ / ;/ -- -/ 


The story of Oscar Wilde’s rise and 
: Mil BP fall is well known. Yet the even 

IvflN » • n^ore tragic story of Constance 
111 m\ Wilde, his talented, intelligent but 
. , *' f ^ finally abandoned wife, is scarcely 

i ever told. Anne Clark Amor, author 
of The RetilAlice, had full access to 
;. Oscar Wilde’s private papers, and. 
||i| w* fVin • has written a compassionate and . . 
Ilf I I 1 1 Li compelling biography. 

mm l mJmF iil £8.95 14 pages photographs 249pp 

. • 'A Woman of. . ... : 1 - 

Some Im'portance , : ‘ . 

Anne Sidgwick & Jacksod . 

: AmAf* • : 1 Tavistock Chambers, Bloomsbury Way, 

uamainor London WC1A2SG ■ 
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to the editor 



Language 

Acquisition 

Sir, - May I reply to P. N. Johnson- 
Laird's renewed challenge (Letters, 
June 10)? Never having seen a computer 
program crawling around on ail lours 
and learning a natural language, I 
plead guilty: I cannot devise one. And I 
suggest that after so many failures he 
also should give up the attempt. If 
language and thought were the 
mechanical processes he seems to 
think, his obsession with computers 
•- might make sense in this context. But 
they are not. There are of course 
genuine problems concerning language 
and thought which 1 may assure nim I 
in no way underestimate. Since 
computers are man-made machines, 
(hey presuppose human intelligence. 
The basic problem, then, concerns 
the nature and origin of human 
Intelligence. More precisely, how do 
wc trace the continuity be tween animal 
and human intelligence without falling 
into a crass reductionism (which secs 
no essential difference) or flirting with 
pseudo-scientific speculation (which 
admits no link nnd puts its faith in 
computers and spectogrnphs)? The 
only way to undermine these 
dominant - though conflicting - 
academic orthodoxies is to adopt an 
evolutionary approach, which is non- 
reductionist by definition, and which 
alone can account for the emergence of 
the distinctively human land of 
inteJIisence which we call mind. It has 
been held since antiquity that the key 
factor in this development was the 
emergence of language. It is still widely 
thought that children actually learn 
language nnd develop a capacity for 
rational thought in the process. 

But Johnson-Laird will have none: 

‘ qf this. He prefers the modish fantasy 
that wc ate bom “programmed" for 
language. Hence hiB fruitless search 
for the relevant program. When his 
preconception is' challenged, he simply 
' ejefiep the challenger to produce the 
' “ ; program which he himself cannot come 
up with. (This craze has reached 
alarming proportions. J. Z. Young 
even thinks we are “programmed for 
worshipping" - which, if true, would 
surely deprive the act of all virtue.) 


ill-informed, and will almost certainly 
turn out to be wrong or misguided in 
some, or all, respects". I'll not quarrel 
with that. 

T. P. WALDRON. 

Wolfson College, Cambridge. 


Derek Mahon's work thought that he 
had fairly given away the identity of 


even thinks we are “programmed for 
worshipping" - which, if true, would 
surely deprive the act of all virtue.) 

■ In his polemical zeal JohnsOn-Laird 

. ' Is hot averse to a little distortion. I did 
not cite Darwin * and Pavlov as 
. “authorities", but as having clarified 
the behavioujal anti perceptualorigjns 
of meaning itself. Infants, Darwin 

• noted, “find out at an. early age that 

• (heir screaming brings relief, apd they 
soon voluntarily practise it". Semantic, 

. . behaviour begins as a spimoff of 
natural behaviour. Pavlov clarified the 
transition from natural reflex action to 
sign-mediated : behaviour. 1 did not 
suggest this wps the end of the story, 
but the beginning, Again, l did not say 
the development or ' language ana 
conceptual thought was "simple ot 
straightforward”, but complex: It calls 
.for nothing less than p systematic 
theoty of. language .from its pre- 
lingmsdc antecedents to the highest 
levels of abstract theoretical discourse, 
But to begin with ‘‘language ac- 
quisition" is' to begin too late; since it 
begs the question of just what is being 
acquired.- Hence all those "puzzles still 
underinv^igftrion",^;,'. - 

j ^w^ beld - that' jariguqge was : ?of : 
' ■pftramovjiC-.,. .importance lit- r. tn 

!!•: yfrfipW.Tfhe’,:' stamp 

•J. - puAlittUn 1 !!'' tnhniniuT aiivl 


‘The Hunt by 
Night’ 

Sir, - A rousing boo hiss to John 
Willett (Letters, 13 May) for giving 
us the page numbers of the Brecht 
translations that Derek Mahon seems 
to have used in his latest, award- 
winning volume of poetry, The Hunt 
by Night . Even it “the collage of 
passages" is from your correspon- 
dent's own translation, and even if 
he is proud, as he claims (or miffed 
by, as he seems), of Mahon's disting- 
uished use of the material, surely he 
was wrong to invoke his unfair 
advantage as the translator of the 
passages to divulge their location to 
the press and thereby spoil the fun 
for the rest of the scholarly world. 

As he himself says, borrowing from 
unnamed sources has been with us long 
enough to have become hallowed 
literary tradition; so much so that even 
thee sainted Brecht himself was known 
to have done it a time or two. Why, news 
of this practice has even reached my 
country, and our nationafscholars ha v e 
made nay out of tracking down such 
sources. Any child could tell you how 
it's done: we simply assume our writer 
to have been a learned man who read 
the books of his day, and we hunt 
through the editions and translations he 
might have used. From these we write 
the articles that keep us employed. 

It is to be profoundly hoped, 
therefore, that poets do not. take - 
your correspondent’s implied advice 
and abandon their poetia licence to 
write footnotes for their sources. 
Where would modern scholarship 
find grist for its mills if Yeats, say, in 
an uncharacteristic fit of scrupulosity 
had riven us the line numbers from 
the Jebb translation he used for 
Oedipus at Colonus or the names of 
the plays he refashioned into Purga- 
tory and The Words upon the Win- 
dow-panel Or if Joyce had supplied 
us chapter and verse for nil Ulysses' 1 
Or, for that matter, if everyone 
whose work Eliot appropriated for 
The Waste Land had written at once 
to the TLS to announce their page 
numbers? 

No, editors and translators of such 
soutce. texts 'should refrain from un- 
due , accuracy in identifying, their 
share of new creative wonts. Nq 
matter how strong the provocation -. 
here a “telescoping and. rearranging 
the. original thoughts and shifting the 
imagery" combined with an. auda- 
cious outfitting of . Brecht in "de- 
nims" - they, would be wiser t<? avoid 
hastening into prim with the already 
obvious, in this case the news that a' 
poem entitled "Brecht in Svendborg" 
- derives from Brecht's Svendborg 
Poems,- and translations thereof. 

Far better to guard : the . secret 
closely and wait for the inevitable 
academic sleuth, driven by hunger, 
tq make, bisi scholarly reputation 
w£0obance ,th<^. translator’s — by 

. the nawfity _ T 

^ thelppe^ cohauU^LJtjefore h# Wrote 
U should be obserVad fntrns context 


his source(s) in titling the poem as 
he did, but ( confess I did not realize 
how much a man could give away 
until I read Mr Willett's letter. The 
pity of it is that he has laid some 
mute inglorious scholar in an early 
academic grave - boo hiss, indeed! I 
wouldn't want those page numbers 
on my conscience, not even if they 
saved us several minutes’ worth of 
research in the British Library. 

MARY FITZGERALD. 

Department of English, University 
of New Orleans, Lake • Front, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 70148. 

‘The Image of the 
Architect’ 

Sir, - I should not have expected 
Roger Scruton (May 27) to have 
approved my book The image of the 


Architect , as we differ in our thinking 
about the history and problems ot 
architecture. His own The Aesthetics of 
Architecture I respect, but believe to be 
unhelpful, misguided and, to au 
extent, under-informed. He is of 
course entitled to .his views. But I 
cannot pass over elements of innuendo 
and inaccuracy in his notice. 

First, there is the slur about 
Marxism. Scruton acknowledges that 
the book is not a Marxist one, but says 
the introduction “fleetingly represents 
the work as an exercise in the Marxian 
theory of history", as though I have 
tried to make it Marxist but have failed 
to do so. What I actually sav in the 
introduction, to explain why I do not 
wish to be construed as attacking 
architects in general or any particular 
architect, is that the Marxian view 
that history determines consciousness 
offers “an intelligent framework within 


which to think about the history of the 
architectural profession”. And I 
immediately add: “But the book is too 


discursive to deserve to be labelled 
Marxist, whether by admirers or by 
detractors of the great Victorian 
thinker.” The “occasional reference” 
to Marx and Marxism in the text is 
confined not to trendy posturing, as 
readers of Scruton’s views might 
assume, bpt to brief allusions to 
German or Russian architects who 
described themselves as Marxists and 
to otie substantial passage where I 
discuss how William Morris’s reading 
of Marx influenced his thinking about 
the nature of medieval creativity. Nor, 
after some searching, could I find . a 
-single place where I refer at all, let 
alone insistently, to the English middle 
class as the "bourgeoisie 1 ’; perhaps 
Scruton can '-find leisure to dig up 
some meaningful examples, As usual, 
anyone who so much as mentions Marx 
is put on the defence by critics like 
Scruton. Even if one accepts - as I do 
not, nor do l think that Scniton's book 
has proved It r that “there is no better 
, refutation of the Marxian theory of 
history than architecture" (by which he' 
means architectural style). It does not 
follow that the theory is unhelpful 
for Investigating, the . architectural 
profession ,. which Is what my book 
addressed. ■ ■ 

A similarly deft attempt to pooh- 
pooh any pretensions to intellectual 


and collaboration in architecture are 
not completely at odds with my own. 
But by misrepresenting my book as 
a simple-minded attack on indi- 
vidualism, he is led into imagining 
that I therefore somehow endorse any 
fruit of modern collaborative archi- 
tecture, and that in discussing recent 
developments I am obliged to fall 
“below the level of artistic ideas". 
In fact it is the recurrent historical 
tension between individualism and co- 
operation in architecture which is the 
theme of all my essays, one of my main 
points being that the constant harping 
upon the significance of special 
imaginative experience by critics like 
Scruton has clone much to distract 
modern architects from getting on well 
with colleagues in their industry and 
building better buildings. Such critics 
frequently lack detailed historical' 
knowledge of architectural practice, as 
opposed to architectural theory, and 
this vitiates many of ' their pro- 
nouncements. Thus Scruton writes 
in superficial, throwaway terms about 
the “largely faultless” domestic 
architecture of Georgian England and 
about “the modem housing estate and 
its horrors". Such blanket terms are 
expressions of social or aesthetic pre- 
judice: they are not serious attempts 
to investigate serious architectural 
problems. Nor, if Scruton really knew 
his architecture would he talk so airily 
about Poulson’s “destruction of 
Newcastle”, because he would know 
that Poulson built very little of that 
city. 

Lastly, Scruton uses the well-known 
technique of discussing not what is in 
my book, but what is not in it. He 
asks why I do not mention certain 
architects, notably Lutyens whom no 
doubt he would wish to see praised, 
and Le Corbusier whom certainly he 
would like to see abused. But that is 
not my game. My object was to choose, 
generally, those whose careers or 
writings offer specially characteristic or 
revealing examples of architects' 
attitudes towards their professional 
problems, and so I did not always 
choose to “go to the top". Besides, as 


a local government officer ink. 
than an armchair opinionated 
opportunities for research hawhS 
limited. That is why my bookie £S 
essays rather than the amjS? 

of the architectural profi 
which really needs writing. ^ 

ANDREW SAINT 

14 Burghley Road, London NWj. 

Giraudoux on War 

only people would share Hector’s 
genuine love of peace 
determination to avoid itgtstm' 
there would be no more wan. He 
commutes: “. . . until his fiS 
uncharacteristic slip, Hector’s 5 
has been one of triumph". 1 do not 
think that these words can bt 
reconciled with the text of the phy. 
Cassandra, the play’s most far-min 
character, identifies Hector as i 
tiger on his first entrance. "Figured 
un tigre”, she says to Andromaque.-fl 
monte sans bruit lesescallersdupalas. 
11 pousse du mufle les portes . , . fr 
voilft . . . Le vailfc . . The to- 
tiger enters, and it is Hector. 

Later Hector charms rather tha 
convinces Ulysses, and of course b 
fails utterly with the chauvinist 
Demokos. His love of peace is so 
overwhelming that he believes that ids 
justifiable to break the law of hi 
country, and murders the bad m 
Demojcos. This is the cause oi 
immediate war, Without Hector*! 
obsessive desire for peace, and h 
readiness to break the lawin defence of 
his own self-righteousness, the nr 
with Troy would not have taken pirn. 

HAROLD HOBSON. 

905 Nelson House, Dolphin Squirt. 
London SW1 . 

We apologize for an error of transro- 
sion In ColinSmythe’s leltcrofMiyJO. 
as a result of which Andrew Carpeolw* 
earlier letter on the topic was wroojij 
• attributed to Adrian Room. 


Author, Author 


artibf rtf 

- ^di^dual^-^X^. rib>^vid^nce)- to 
;Flato and •the’' andenlr gMetally’y In 
fact I.rdfer in- 90 many words not to 


Competition No 127 
Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us tha answers so 
that they reach this office not later than 
July 8. A prize of £10 is offered for the 
first correct set of answers opened on 
that date, or failing that the most 
nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken Into 
consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 
127" on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 
Literary Supplement, Priory House, St 
John’s Lane, London EC1M4BX. Thc 
solution and results will appear on 
July 15. 

1 :No more .an humble Curate now, 

He feels a mitre on his brow; 

The mildew’d surplice, thus with- 
I drawn, 

Yields to the fine,: transparent lawn, 

2 Those were the days when a man ' 
could hold three small livings, starve a . 
curate apiece on two of them, and live 
;badly himselC.qn the. third. It was so. 

:. .wjjth, the,vlcar of Shepperton . . . ; 

: -;3 0f • jateyeart ;; I 1 sayy fin -abundant 
shower of curates has fallen upon the 


north of England; but In eighlo* 
hundred-eleven-twelve that ainitf 5 
rain had not descended; curates «« 
scarce then. 

Competition No 123 

Winner: Mr A. K. Croston 
Answers: 

1 1 look her hand in mine, -and west* 1 
out of the ruined place; and j 
morning mists had risen long ag®-*- 
so, the evening mists were narj nc; 
and in all the broad expanse oftra«F 
light they showed to nw. * ** ^ 
shadow of another 
Charles Dickens, Greet W** 
lions, conclusion. 

2 She stood shining 

cheap comfort, ana it, addM,. ^ 
spot, thirty years to his life. .Shi . ^ 
him Rway with her. how _ 
.had given him the i key of P*® ^ 1 
Henry James, portrait ?! 6 ™' j 
conclusion.’ . **. . 1 

3 And so I really ^ nk ! , Kij I w i |l2 •'! 

good-bye. to.-my diary, ft®* JLat i 
after all, everything always •** ; \ 
for the best. . ij 

Anita . Loos , , 

Blondes, conclusion. ‘ - 



jambs F. Larkin (Editor) 

Stuart Royal Proclamations: Volume 
Twi Royal Proclamations of King 
Charles 1 1625-1646. 
lOgOnp. Oxford University Press. £70. 
019822466 4 

■jtotor and Stuart governments left. 
behjnd far more paper than did their 
nrtdecessors. Most of it has now been 
published, by an erratic mixture of 
pUbHc and. private enterprise. One 
hu<e assortment of bureaucratic 
debris, the Calendar of State Papers 
Domestic, started on the Stuarts in 
1SS7 under the auspices of the Master 
ofthe Rolls and the Home Secretary, 
tnd dealt with James II just over a 
century later. The printing of the Acts 
Privy Council is unfinished even 


Privy Council Registers. But Royal 
Proclamations - the most public of all 
Mwrnment documents - have been 
kh to unofficial initiative. R. R. 
Steele's list of them appeared in 1910. 
lb full collecting, annotating and 
printing has been the work of two 
American scholars. Tudor Royal 
Pncbnatlons, edited by Paul -L. 
Hughes and James F. Larkin, ap- 
peared In the 1960s; those of James 1, 
by Larkin and Hughes, in 1973.. Now 


Father Larkin, despite retiring from his 
chair to his religious order, has 
completed alone a superbly produced 
whine of the 500 English Pro- 
damRlions issued by Charles I from his 
accession almost to his defeat. They 
k spaciously printed in a realistic 
'union of . the original spelling, 
indexed at just adequate length, and 
provided with the fullest bibllo*- 
paphical details. The horrifying 
price is no worse, allowing for 
Ik inflation of currency now and 
ptrnment then, than the £18 that was 
ckrged for the previous volume. An 
jtoring blunder at the ’head of the 


extents List ("The Proclamations of 
MigJames 11625-1646") turns out not 
to represent the general standard of 
wirwy. Unlike the most "definitive" 


Interventions of the Crown 

Donald Pennington 

Mfoidns fire there, in a delightfully proclaim a general fast tn implore Ihc 

™>.c Proclamation of July 1630; in blessing of God on greal affairs 
deoenderi al^thp ^ wars ' ^ v °V r of ^ ls 8°°^ anJ loving subjects concerning His Majesty a nd the public; 

Hwe mustl udae thT vnln/n? h - the ki - n « resolved to sent/ ^ and CharTes was soon trapped! into 

II We niUSl judge the Value Of lllStOnCal Commission intn the mnnfips Ihnt mnnil.lw (Lr ilsat 


work in terms of the present, it seems 

P ar,iameru , s s »fcly than in London. Ship Money puritanical gospel. 
f.^ r r!! ve or not ' fldmimsirators are with does not appear until August 1640, 

lor ever. wardship ana forest laws not at all. Behind the intricate politics and 

Charles’s reign should provide a There was one area of economic the attem P ts at compromise, royal 
unique chance to compare the crown’s activity in which Proclamations were government was disintegrating. On 
activities with, without and in total used more regularly and with abundant 6 u & u , st „ *“• Our 8°°.d 

opposition to parliament. It falls, as detail: they dealt with much of the Peo P ,e were catted upon in their 
Larkin’s short and useful introduction crown’s intervention in commerce and P erson s, servants and money to 

says, into four obvious periods - the industry. Almost every marketed su PP ress the traiterous rebellion, 

years of parliaments down to \629, the commodity appears in them Wine Those residing north of Trent were to 
eleven years of personal rule, the crisis with eleven Proclamations is the most assemble at Nottingham for the raising 

of 1640-42 and the Civil War. It mieht consnicumis follnwnrf hr the royal standard on August 22 “or 


commission into the counties so that proclaiming the monthly fasts that 
they could pay with more ease and were an occasion for spreading 
safely than in London. Ship Money puritanical gospel, 
does not appear until August 1640, 

wardship and forest laws not at all. Behind the intricate politics and 


Larkin s short and useful introduction crown's intervention in commerce and Persons, servants and money to 
says, into four obvious periods - the industry. Almost every marketed su PP ress the traiterous rebellion, 
years of parliaments down to 1629, the commodity appears in them . Wine Those rcs,dm S ™>dh of Trent were to 
eleven years of personal rule, the crisis with eleven Proclamations is the most assemble at Nottingham for the raising 
of 1640-42 and the Civil War. It might conspicuous, followed by tobacco and of thc r °y al standard on August 22 "or 
be assumed that the number of soap. In 1634 one Proclamation on at nn y olher P lace where we shall 
Proclamations would rise decisively in soap-makina fills twelve pages of happen to encamp." It was an ominous 
the 1630s. On the contrary, it fell from technical detail. It was a matter of P hrase - The Mng had fled from his 
an average of two a month to one. bitter dispute with political and even ca P‘[al; the royal council and Ms 
There were only three in the second religious implications. In thc end, machmer y , had collapsed; the royal 
half of 1632, only two in the second half Larxin points out, the result was ?? ur t mi ? ht s P on bt : , in a tent, 
of 1633. Partlv. no doubt, this reflects nnnrpr ennn Qf hinhur nri/'oc Ciltr Proclamations followed from Bridg- 


of 1633. Partly, no doubt, this reflects 
the now familiar fact that parliament 
did not legislate much and its absence 
did not mean any sudden need for an 
alternative to statutes. But the real 
explanation shows to some extent the 
limits to the importance of the 
collection. Proclamations were not the 


Larkin points out, the result was 


poorer soap at higher prices. Silk, rrociamations rouowca irom uriag- 
bricks, (in, wire, meat, com, hops. north. Edgehi'l , Aynho, Maidenhead, 
greyhounds, horns and beaver hats Bu t by December a functioning royal 
were among the other subjects of government was established at Oxford, 
individual Proclamations. The pre- where then as now Proclamations were 
ambles explaining that it was all for w ® 11 . ty tbe University s 


alternative to statutes. But the real individual Proclamations. The pre- wncrctnen as now proclamations were 
explanation shows to some extent the ambles explaining that it was all for . 1 handled by the University s 
limits to the importance of the the public good were not always Pjmter. A succession of gracious offers 
collection. Proclamations were not the entirely fraudulent: the abatement of of P* udon for *11 who rallied to the 
only or even the principal means of such nuisances as smoke, traffic jams, cause was aiidressed to counties 
announcing and giving effect to the pnd river-pollution brought no direct one r' ^ °JJ e * and indeed most of the 
crown's decisions. On most matters of profit to anyone. The royal will and WRTl, me Proclamations were directed 

■ i. . « . r* « .« • r ■ . J . _ . . tn o r/Mintii a /»ifu nr an nmilf rnlnar 


1646”) turns out not 
;eneral standard of 


d secondary works, this will remain 
w indispensable .source for the 

Tbc role of Proclamations in the 
“tofy of the period is not easy to 
They had often been an object 
of protest. Ever since Henry VlII's 
repealed and since - lost, 
to confer new legislative 
*2u* ? n F( ovm > parliamentary 
! ^‘^opposition had occasionally 
that Proclamations must not be 
| tfle equals of statute or 

j law. Jf they were really the 
“wragreqt instrument for absolutist 
jfiyy ftey would be at the . 
of the seventeenth-century 
oa ght to have been studied 
jWwnisly. ; Compared with' .the 
°f wor h on the 
OTLOf partiament. We have not 
jw tnwh^about them. J. H. Hexter, 
J^TW.for January 21,-1983, 
oEm h}™ 0 new volumes in the 
nQtffyy Of Parliament and a 
8et of Elizabethan 
RSIS? .Proceedings. He’: took 

feoff t0 c ™e 

•srejln period,' whence 

Qf free . representative 

u 6£ - “ wse 
•felon hSjS 16 hu 8? PUtpilt ,of .new 
Stofyin 8®^?’ .eofnlriistratfop; and 
g^ridbefore the ClvllWar, and 

everyone would 
ho. d des .that the 
^ Pafllapient (ed 

®'!S?“>“d demoefaqy. In 

CerttsffV : -jet ! ga Ve/ the. imnrAtsinri. 


crown's decisions. On most matters of 
government it is hard to find anything 
significant that could not be done by 
other instruments - commissions, 
writs, orders of. the privy council, 
letters patent, royal commands under 
the signet or sign manual. 

There are problems in deciding what 
qualifies as a Proclamation. The 
working definition, as in the previous 
volume, is that it must be issued by the 
king with the advice of the council and 
accompanied by a writ to officials who 
are to do the proclaiming. It does not 
indicate any great solemnity or 
prestige. Some ot the major actions of 
the crown are to be found in 
Proclamations; most are not. A - 
Proclamation could serve specifically 
regal purposes, from announcing the 
coronation or the birth of a priiice to 
fixing the dates of touching for the 
king's evil and banishing idle persons 
from the court. War was the king’s 
especial business: there are Pro- 
clamations to soldiers and sailors 
and others to announce peace or - a 
euphemism worthy of later govern- 
ments - the repairing of “an inter- 
ruption of amity". Parliament could be 
summoned by the issue of writs and 
was usually uissolved by the king in 
person; but in 1628 members were 
required by Proclamation to attend, 
“that there may be no mistaking or 
misunderstanding”. After the dramatic 
quelling of the Speaker in 1629 Charles 
proclaimed his intention to dissolve' the 
parliament. (In 1640 the only 
Proclamation Involved was a court 
order to MPs to take their oaths.) 


pleasure that eggs in London should a ““W? <%• or 0,1 ajm V ra,her 
hJL. .than to the kingdom. 


cost a penny for three and a “godwitt" ,than t0 the Mngdom. 

three shillings upheld the old price- . „ 

fixing machinery that was meant to T1, 7. st,1 ‘ d .° n ' 


fixing machinery that was meant to 
benefit the consumer. But generally 
what the king proclaimed was the 
system of licences and monopolies that 
angered opponents of the court. 
Even here Proclamations are not a 
distinctive or necessary part of the 
procedure. The complex business of 
customs-farming, for instance, made 
little use of them. 

The twenty-two Proclamations of 
1640 and the eleven of 1641 give 
hardly any indication that the crown 
was in desperate trouble; or that 
it surrendered many of Us powers. 
The Scots' ware are there; so are 
the suppression of rebellious and 
"traitorous" assemblies and the 
apprehending of mutineers. They are 
interspersed among the routine topics' 


question of how Proclamations were 
written. In the war period at least he is 
convinced that Charles was the 
“primary author" of the most impor- 
tant ones. For he was “a literary artist 
of intense conviction and deep feeling, 
■whose most poignant messages were 
written in his heart's blood". James I 
had claimed that he personalty 
dictated every word of most of his 
Proclamations apnrt from those on 
patents and projects. Charles did not 
suggest this. The regular style of many 

E reambles, with their assurances of the 
ing’s tender care for his loving 
subjects, is not unlike that used by 
Henry VII. Larkin's notes often show 
how before thc war the drafting was 
referred by the council to the attorney- 
general. Sometimes the text was 
debated at length, with Windebitnk, 
Coke and others contributing to the 
writing. Nicholas could slip In his own 
amendments. If Charles himself wrote 
the wartime professions of more grief 
than anger that his subjects could be no 
misled, and of "unwearied patience" In 
hoping for their return to their 
ullcglnnce. the cnrcful political and 
constitutional arguments must often 
have come from Edward Hyde. Bui an 
editor who produces work us valuable 
as this is entitled to n few unproven 
assertions. 

The meticulous reproduction of the 
texts is matched by an impressive range 
of material in the footnotes. It must 
have been hard to decide what their 
scope should be . To explain everything 
in the Proclamations would amount 
to writing a history of the reign. 
Reasonably enough. Larkin nus 
provided a commentary that varies in 
; scope and purpose. Sometimes there 
I arc brief references to a relevant crown 
t ot parliamentary document, or 
, biographical identifications, some- 
] times a long quotation from a 
. contemporary commentator, some- 
c times a discussion of modem work 


They still do not contain thc have been hard to decide what their 
essentials of the royalist civil or scope should be. To explain every thing 
military administration. Where par- ™ the Proclamations would amount 
liament’s ordinances set out the writing a history of the reign, 
processes of managing (lie war in Reasonably enough, Uirkin has 
detail, the Proclamations are some- provided a commentary that varies in 
times no more than denunciations of scope and purpose. Sometimes there 
thc measures of the rebels and arc brief references to u relevant crown 
announcements of the roynlintentian ?T parliamentary document, or 
to issue commissions and orders. In biographical identifications, some- 
1644 the presence of the Oxford times a long quotation from a 
Parliament - or the Lords and Com- contemporary commentator, some- 
mons assembled at Oxford, as Charles times a discussion of modem work 
was careful to call them - made it ° n *he subject. .There are extracts 
possible to issue Proclamations with . from pamphlets, newspapers, diaries, 


it surrendered many of ilB powers, their “advice”. A set of Orders 
'Hie Scots ware are there; so are purporting to reform (he royalist 
the suppression of rebellious and system 'of. taxation, freeqiiarter grid 
"traitorous" assemblies and the supply, was supposed to have -been 
apprehending of mutineers. They are ' presented - by these. Lqrds and' 

interspersed among the routine topics' Commons to the king tp be approved 
of popish priests, the poor and the and proclaimed. They seem to have 
price of wine. One startling document had far less effect (ban the numerous 
is the first Proclamation about tonnage Proclamations that were no more than 
and uoundage. It was issued by the- miiitarv- commands for the running of 


and poundage. It was issued by the- 
king*' by advice of his parliament. As 
the Commons took control of 
government finances, they had to 
make use of royal means- of raising' 
revenue. It was also at the request of 
the House of Lords that Charles issued 
a Proclamation on disbanding the 
northern armies. The Long Parliament 
in its first week asked the king to 


Proclamations that were no more than 
military- commands for the running of 
the Oxford garrison. 

. Larkin is reluctant to discuss th* 
Civil War Procfamutions. They are 


■and correspondence, occasionally, 
neglectingan obvlqus'for a less obvious 
source: Perhaps some explanations 
could be clearer; some cbmrrients 
sound a bit naive (“ . . . the king's very 
real ’ concern for ' the national 
welfare . . ."). All in all it makes the 
small; print m6re readable than the 
large.' If the notes arc' an erratic 
miscellany, that is what .the- Pro- 
clamations are too. Behind their 
heavy-handed language is the daily . 
business., pf - government. The 
.momentous and the trivial , subtle 


“too complex" and “touch too mony policies and moments of bad temper, 
still-sensitive issues'*. (What those are grandiose schemes and unscrupulous 
it is hard to imagine.) One mailer on denis are intermingled. To bring ft fill 
which hei does allow himself (o express together so firmly, is a brilliant 
a personal view concerns the difficult achievement,. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Among the early ex^rcssions of the Gwald Abraham is the editor of The Danibl Leech- Wilkinson is a Fellow 

r? e ^ T a m 1 ' n fbr ni Age ofBeetho mi, Volume VTO of 7*e of Churchill College, Cambridge. - 
Ordersin January 1631 was In the form 'oxford History, of Afusic, 1982. . .. ’ . 


of a commission from the king to all Hugh Lloyd-Jones’s Collected assays 

members of the counci requiring them Clifford Bartlett is a former deputy on the Classical Tradition were pub- 
to put Into effect the orctera. and mU gi c librarian of the BBC. • liehed in 1980., . 

directions appended; but in April the - . n - , ' .... . j : •.*. > . -• 

king's Proclamation gave notice; to bis- Lucy Beckers Parsifal was published a’letmirtStfip 

lavmgsubjects of (hei r duty to obiy the in r i & ‘ Studies at the 

.pook s ihgtnjctiohg on xu^h Jnatfbrfr flfs . BimbeN’s third volume of The\ University of Sussex, 

poor-relief, disorders and plague. Operas of V erdi: from Don Carlos to : ■ . 

The “Perfect Militia", with which Falstaff was published in 1981.' . ' Patrick McCarthy's books Include 

Charles was deeply concerned, was , Cillne, 1975, and Canuts: A Critical 

administered by an assortment of Iain Fenlon’s Music and Patrvnagcln study of his Life and Work, 1982. 
orders from the coundl and from the. Sixteenth-Century Mantua, ^olume Z; 

king Tn the Invasion scard of ms reviewed In. ; me TL5, earner Arnold McMillin Is Professor , of 

1626 orders for mustering had beep year. Russian pt the University of Liverpool, 

rank as^Ptoclam Btion , W. J. Fishma_n isBamett Shine Senior 1 Matthews’S books include 


poor-relief, disorders and plague. 

The “Perfect Militia", with which 
Charles was deeply concerned, was 
administered by an assortment of 
orders from the council and from the. 
king. -Tn the Invasion scard of 
1626 orders for mustering had beep 
supplemented by a broadsheet that. 


Donald Pennington's books . Include 
Seventeenth- Century Europe, 1970. ( 

Craig Rainb’s collection of poems, A 
Free Translation , was published in 
:198I. - •: • 

D. A. Rob is DireOlor of the Donald > 
Baden-Powell Quaternary Research 
Centre at Oxford, 

Richard Rorty’s Philosophy and the 
Mirror of Nature was. published in . 
1980. 

Eric Sams’s books include Brahms* 
Songs , 1972. 
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nAt-Miire rank as a Proclamation, W. J. TISHMAN is oameu aiune oemor ■ Hem 

seaports td go home ahd stay there . Studies at: Queen .. Mary College, 0 fM 
doM. Laud’s religious policy; relied, London, -. . * / W. pn 

■ * T ■ ArlmlniBfrahup. ' .* . ^ 


K Fbot Is co-hut hor of M19, 
and Evasions, 1 J 939-1945, 


:the judges had upheld the legality or . 

the Court of High Commission-' Lewis Olinert is a lecturer in Hebrew 
r Recusants and pnests were ^common at the 0 f oriental and African 
subject for proclaiming an . Studies, : Londop. .'. - 

execute the law, with such.moderatron , - 


Denis Matthews'S books include Stuart Sutherland is Professor of 
Keyboard Music, 1972. He is Professor .Experimental Psychology at the Uni- 
of Music at the University of Newcast le • versily of Sussex. " 
upon Tyne. _ ' ; ' 

MtcHAELTANNpRisalectfirerinPhf- 
Wilfrid Mellbrs’s recent books Jn- josophy at the University of Cam-! 
dude Bach and the Dance of Cod, '. bridge. : ' ' . ' 

1980. and Beethoven arid the Voice of : 


1979. '. 1980, and Beethoven and the voice of 

Lewis Olinbbt is a lecturer in Hebrew.' ^9d,\198S. .... . , \ \. 

atthe School of Oriental arid African ' j. •= 

Studlw, [London...:, , ; . 


M ^fWvival of ^parliament execute the aw, w tn sutm mouerm.u . .- , .. : :jpupai-Mmnnai^ • an'^WDtt cSttrl 1 

more'parlianlenlary ' “as would show that .^e intend their QkiFFirHS ]b mu?ic.cridc of -The . L. ««««■'& *HA'it : ,iVltor nt rhm hiaii - Writings oh • MuSlc 

ndn^. : - Tima. m> Tte Ww QW 

S^P onibe methods With die crodal problem of finprv- published in me auhimd. : ; ‘ W: In Loyrtr 7933^ t m 


J, A. TURNna is a lecturer lit History at 
Bedford College, London. 

John WarkAck’s moat recent book Is . 
an edition pf Carl Marla vbn Weber’s ' 
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Viewpoint: the recovery of Hebrew 
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Recently I bad the uncommon experi-' 
cnee of arbitrating between ai 
neighbourhood priest and a locali 
radical Labour lady. The topic of theiH 
dispute was Hebrew: he argued that it' 
was a deceased tongue, once intoned' 
by the Sons of the Prophets and now 
preserved as a sort of Jewish Latin ; she 
- having worked on a (suitably Titoist) 
kibbutz - that it has always been the 
language of Middle Eastern Jews (‘'you 
know, the ones that really belong 
there”) and had presumably been 
heard in that part of the world since 
Amos first demonstrated against the 1 
landed Israelite 6ilte. 

The truth is that Hebrew is the only 
recorded case of a language being born 
again from the pages of books. This has 
happened within living memory, and 
can be explained only in terms of a 
most singular national will. One 
hundred years ago. no one spoke 
Hebrew. The vast majority of Jews did 
indeed speak a Jewish mother-tongue, 
bill this was Yiddish (for mostl 
European Jews), Judco-Spanish orj 
various other “tudaized” languages.; 
(By 1935 Yiddish numbered over ten 
million sneakers, making it one of the 
leading literate” languages of that 
time.) When a Jew wrote a letter or 
read a story, it was ordinarily in 
Yiddish - so too were the sermons he 
heard and even the religious schooling 
he received. Hebrew was for him (ana 
for her - to the small extent that 
Jewish women were given academic 
instruction) the language of the 
“Sources”; the Bible, prayers, codes ol 
Jewish observance - and, for - the 
erudite, philosophy, poetry and so on. 
As an observant Jew (ana most were 
still observant), one worked so that 
one might study; and Life was a 
translation; one studied and prayed in 
Hebrew, and had.lt all explained to one 
in Yiddish. 

No one spoke Hebrew, yet educated 
Jews, of whom there were many, tould 
: speak it, and occasionally did: when a- 
■-’Yiddish-speaking Jew conversed with 
one who talked Judeo-Arablc, as 
happened daily in the Holy Land 
throughout the centuries, the two 
could easily get by in Hebrew. Hebrew 
had fir fact been vital to the critical 
economic and intellectual ties between 
• Islam and Christendom maintained by’ 
Jews throughout the medieval era of 
confrontation. And this was no biblical. 


or rhetorical Hebrew - while even the. 
best student of theology cannot 1 
contrive to talk cooking or medicine or 
gardening with the Hebrew he himselfl 
has learned, many Jews were able to do| 
just that. They knew the Hebrew of the 
Law Codes and the Commentaries, 
representing life in the raw in Galilee 
and Judea. It is not commonly ap- 
preciated how tightly Judaism knits 
into the fabric of everyday life; tp call! 
Hebrew a language of religion is to. 
miss the point that the language, likei 
the religion, has always concerned ] 
itself with how you work, how you 
sleep, bow you heat fluids on the 
Sabbath, how King David heated fluids 
on the Sabbath and how aas/electricity/l 
laser-beam users might heat fluids on! 
the Sabbath. 

Jews could speak it, then, but theyl 
did not. Why they did not (and had not/ 
since ceasing to Be a majority in theirf 
land almost two millennia ago), we: 
may never know. Yiddish they carried 1 
with them, on their centuries ofl 
wanderings through Eastern Europe, 
but not spoken Hebrew. A hundred 
years ago, indeed, a steady drift away] 
From traditional Judaism - and the 
gathering momentum of the flight 
of three-and-a-half million Jewsi 
to Western Europe aad across thei 
Atlantic - boded ill even for the 
retention of Hebrew in prayers. 
Nowhere was the despair at this loss, 
felt more keenly than among those 
Westernized intellectuals who, since 
the French Revolution, had fondly 
fancied that Hebrew could fit the role 
of a Jewish Latin; that a modernized 
Hebrew could promote the secular 
Jewish muse and mind. But where Jews 
ceased to speak and write in Yiddish, 
they preferred to switch to German or 
Russian, not to Hebrew - which 
appeared to be a Lost cause. 

Yet today more than 3 million Jews' 
have Hebrew as their first language - in 
IsraeT.VHow did this recovery occur? 
How could , a few hundred radical 
Zionists turn the tide - arriving from 
. Eastern Europe to join the 25 ,000 Jews 
long established in the Holy Land, and 
suggesting to impoverished Jewish, 
farmers in Galilee that they should fa), 
stop talking Judeo-Arablc or Yiddish, 
id (b) adopt a tongue that neither 


Lewis Glinert 

eroded of an entire colloguial layer, j 
All the sociolinguistic evidence was| 
against it. Irish, still widely spoken at 
the turn of the century and symbol then| 
of the Republican struggle, ultimately; 
capitulated under the economic- 
cultural weight of English; Literaty 1 
Arabic (in regular use as an inter-Arab, 
lingua franca) has not, for all the. 
official disapproval of the local Arabic 
vernaculars, suceeded in establishing, 
itself as a “first language”. Add to this 
the strong French and German 
influences in Ottoman Palestine 
(Jewish schools and enterprises were 
argely French or German-owned), 


an< 


they nor anyone- else actually spoke? 
The revival of a dead spoken language- 
had never been heard of, let alone one 
silent for close on 1,700 years and 


ana the resistance to any change on the 
part of the traditionalist majority, and 
it seems impossible that Eliezer 
Perelman could have moved a whole 
generation to speak an unspoken 
language. * ■ 

Perelman (better known by his! 
Hebraized surname Ben Yehuda) 
recognized the importance of linguistic 
factors in the nationalist struggles 
across Europe. Convinced that a 
Jewish homeland could not be built on. 
Yiddish - then generally considered an 
unsophisticated “jargon", as well as 
being just one Jewish language out of 
many - be made his young wife pledge 
to speak with him only in Hebrew 
(which was difficult, as all she knew 
was the little he'd taught her on the 
boat from Europe). “He spoke with his 
wife in gestures and signs , writes Ben 
Yehuda's biographer. Jack Fellman. 
Their son, born in 1882, was to become 
the first Hebrew-speaking child. 
“When visitors came to see me baby, 
Bep Yehuda would make him go to 
sleep so that he would not hear their 
foreign languages .... The Ben 
Yehuda home became an experimental 
word-factory and the two parents 
would search for and/or invent words 
in Hebrew for doll, cradle, blanket, 
towel . . . Many of the child's de novo 
creations too were excitedly seized 
upon and adopted, for example, his 
wprds for spinning-top and napkin.” 
Ben Yehuda's key move was to start 
teaching in Hebrew. The Zionist 
revolutionary teachers in their village 
schools and nurseries followed him, 
haltingly: arithmetic in Hebrew, 
geography in Hebrew, and so on. 
Within ten years hundreds of children 
heard only Hebrew all day long, played 
their games in it and played with their 
brothers and sisters in it. The Israeli 
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The freedom of the franchise 


.. nt$ were not as dearreut as 
it appear. Popular anti-Semitism 


could not be ignored by either v . 
Chartists attacked the persecution of 
Jews but expressed little sympathy for 
Jews as a people.- (They were defined, 
en masse as predators and conceived 
of. along with "jobbers, 
murderers" 
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scholar Bar-Adon has identified this 
interaction of “sibling generations" ns 
the crux. Once internalized by children 
who had picked it up from other 
children, Hebrew was once more Like 
any other language, with an internal, 
logic all its own. Since when it has’ 
never ceased evolving. 

However, the fiercest struggles were 
still to come: to convince that gener- 
ation, now adolescent, that Hebrew 
had the same value as French or 
German for their livelihood; to talk 
parents into talking the language of 
their children; to harangue the non- 
revolutionary Jewish majority into 
joining them. From Zionists abroad 
they could squeeze no sympathy - to 
them, the whole idea of speaking 
Hebrew seemed even crazier than 
sailing off to live in a sterile, malarial 
land. 

In 1913, with the local Jewish' 
population in Israel now number- 
ing 80,000, the Hebrew movement 
gambled on its future. The first 
polytechnic in the* Middle East was 
going up in Haifa, and its German 
sponsors took it for granted that 
teaching would be m German. 
Palestinian Jews vowed it would be in 
Hebrew, even if the lecturers had to 
stop and search for the word for 
"oxygen" or “ellipse”. En masse they 
demonstrated, struck, and won. 

The political watershed came in 
London in 1919, with the British 
government’s decision that “English, 
Arabic and Hebrew are now 
recognized as the official languages in 
Palestine”. The activists had done a 
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In ‘Modern Music’ (1924- 


good job, In Parliament, the Earl of 
Crawford, replying for Earl Curzon, 
stated, “I am advised that the Hebrew 


language recognized officially is 
classical Hebrew with such modi- 
fications as modem conditions 
require, and that the percentage of the 
Jewish population in Palestine 
speaking this particular style of 
Hebrew is probably between 60 and 
TO” - an inflated figure. The Times 
reported: “Lord Treowen said 

Yiddish, which was used by the Jews In 
Palestine, bore the same affinity to 
classical Hebrew that pldgln-English 
did to the English of Addison,” In such 
ways I* the fate of languages decided. 

Few students of the Middle East 
have an appreciation of what the 
rebirth of Hebrew implies, in socio- 


political terms, about the foiceofih. 

Zionist revolution. Not tb# tS 
consequence of the revival ha be^ 
bind into one nation the explosive 
of Sephardi and Ashkenaa^S 
and secular, radical and bong* 

Israelis. (The Jewish penchsaw 

dissent, together with the okhk 

tensions between Jews of Sffaa . Z n Druskin 
provinces, could well haveenS lWt “ 
anarchy.) And remarkably. itiTtbe iSw^iuky: His 

guttural accent of the “have-nots’ fa R ~ 

Sephardim, that is deemed the mrs. ty Marlin Cooper 

But the most far-reaching . ^Cambridge University Press 

sequence for the wider world, u* JUny 
ably, has been the re-emergence i 
a Hebraic culture - and with H i LmJ. 0, 
distinctive Hebraic-IsraeH menufe 
that few in the West have troubled* 
grasp. Israeli culture Is geoenlb 
assumed to be more or less Western. 1 
European. But this is wrong. Ik 
foundations of Israeli education ot 
Hebraic, grounded in the Hebm 
Bible, which is learned not as myth U 
as a true record of the ancient Jen) 
presence and the fount of moral tnA 
When right-wing extremists quote the 
Bible at correspondents, they n « 
articulating a deep-seated b 
consciousness that knows no patty : 

E olitical divide. The outsider ca 
ardly know this; nor - unless he ks ; 
read English versions of Yebodi 
Amichai perhaps, or the Penguin M 
of Hebrew Verse - can he suspect At , 
depth of biblical imagery in Isnei 
poetry today. He may not knovikt 
‘‘Judea” and "Samaria , \ (eta 
regularly invested in the West itt 
extremist overtones (as against & 
puzzling coinage “West Bank*),uen 
Israelis yehuda and shomron- writ, 
evoking the venerable kings of JbW 
and Samaria and the popular ha 
name yehuda, not to mentioo wM 
“Jew"; or that even the many unm 
opposed to the annexationist Law a 
Israel Movement will not call topo- 
graphical area known In the Wesli • 

^Palestine” anything but Eren tori. | 

"the Land of brae). 

Tliis Hebraic culture is nowbto 
further fortified. In the sUyew** 
the Left lost power, Israeli bJmjJ-! 
has been massively redirected tow** 
traditional Rabbinic Judaisju 
Jewish histoiy - model of toWm 
which the non-Hebraist has 6* 
access. The full effect of this on tad , 
life and letters is still to be WL 
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[be outstanding composers of the 
Ihrif of the century, Schoenberg 
been subjected to the most 
technical analysis, 
has not. The Kniga ,o 
of “Igor Glebov” (Boris 
was a promising beginning; 
icafoe out in 1929 and really 
with the Piano Sonata and 
i of 1924-5 though it had a 
idalciiaplcron Oedipus Rex and 
stew ballets". The Stravinsky 
in general has tended to 
of aesthetic criticism with 
stiffening; Allen Forte's 
i of Petrushka in his Contem- 
7 [Tone Structures (New York, 
Is in exception. But Pieter Van 
Toorn has altered all that - 

:Iy he has adopted or 
daqumberof unusual technical 
-^such as '‘bctatopic" for 
J-Korsakov's scale of alternate 
1 whole tones - that are 
downright confusing 
Gscaie" for the diatonic 
, .**®itl any key), though- his 
. for all chords , clumsy as 

the problem of describing 
ys harmony in conventional 


player 
declar 
absolute 
Immigratl 

child gave his written 
to Major Evatis-Gordqn, Unionist 

candidate at Stepney,- the leading 

(ressorsand i campaigner foe restriction and In that 
he working* same year',fouriding‘ father of the first 
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0 19 827436 X. 1847.) While the future Liberal leader! Sralhon ’ 

Gladstone, opposed Jewish ejhancl- * Hence the appeal at least to a 
The Jewish community has never nation for nearly twenty, years' iq. the politically', conscious’ minority of 
pveitly regarded itself as a unitary Commons and in pnnt, and even on his {mmiorants - ■' the majority. 7 were 
body acting together out of political "conversion" never lost his dislike of nattirSy more concerned with the 
self-interest. Any _ minority ethnic Jews, among the Tories a dutch of everyday need to find work, feed their 
; ; ; W “ b ®, SWiffy* to allegations consistent supporters included families and keep out of trouble - of 

irman, tbe peers Lords ,BcxI?y and George. new, socialist and anarchist 
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ution, which opened up to labouring 
Jews the possibility, on two fronts, 
of tile. Messianic realization of a 
Promised Land. Thus, by the 1920s, 
with the immigrants and their families 
now constituting the majority of their 
community, there was a dramatic 
decline in the numbers ot JewB 
supporting the old parties. As 
Aidennan rightly suggests, the inter- 
war years saw a Jewish* love affair with 
the Left'.'.. Large numbers in the city 
settlements were attracted to either the 
Labopr or Communist party, whp 
provided the vanguard for defensive 
action against Mpsleylte Fascism, or 
offered panaceas 'for unemployment; 
and social ostracism. 

\ The Nari hpfocaustand , the post-war- 

S walls i hastened 
, both upwards 
esesot political 
allealapces, An additional factor, , 

E effiaps more potent, was the estab- 
shment of the state of Israel, 

which Was su 

aoross, 

.This has since J>tt»me 
•pectins voting patterns in those areas 
: where Artglo- Jewry is concentrated. : 
Even Mjs Thatcher; has nbt been 
■ immune from such electoral pressure.' 
. During, the ,1974 election her own; 
largely; Jew|sh, ; '• constituency of 
. Finchley, registered a swing Of 3- per 
Cent againat hei-,-1 she had supported 
•the Goyeranieot’s Qctober 1,9/3 arms 
, embarro: agalript ;Israel;- as compared 
With aiWlng ofipnlyl.2 per cent m the 
c0$e ofJohn Goret,'th*North Hehdfa , 
, , Tory MP, who had, opposed it>: thereby 
hia ^Wn JCWish support 

^ 8 m ® of tifahatd 
jppj-l* i/embpfirgeolterH*nl 


Alderman, ended the long ^ 
with the Left and 
community to the RlgbMJ 
conclusion roust be watw . 

caution. To generalize 
sample statistics of r .^J ir c Sw 1 

feS 

affluent areas such w 

Ilford North, could > 

Harold Pollins has suggested to* ^ 

Is stJU a large distribution 
class Jews v by no ineans 
such declinlr" *"*** M - 

Hamlets and 


Redbridge; and manyj-^ 

from the post-war 

don, dispersed -' 

bouring - Sburbs. w«* Jgjfal 

may be that in thejiw^i:. 

incidence of 

business bankrup^^fpj 
loyalties could be sustaw 
Only an “ er ^ e .JjShV 


Nhkwriting, on the whole. Is 

Kl Aari in “ ri "« ,ed 
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craftsman-artisan body ^ 


the w^ole - patterns . thro^oUt 
s since berome asen&itive Issue,' Britain could posfibiy ^ 

• ^ Nevertheless,. Geo^ ^°L nt ofvi 

has, on, the sir 




weapon. He coadud^V^^. Z 

' : Nor- should those who 

-• politics . be surpn^j^, 
;.co very of su<ro 8 j 

beina a .coj:^ 

* 'emahdpatfon'.wod ovfjj- 
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v . country «i 
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^miliar technical expres- 
prose becomes almost 
Y*t he makes many 
*servatiohs: for Instance that 
wto doubling of legato lines 
^■ persistent feature of Stra- 

, wmng ,, 1 

^ Toom gives extremely 
W .of twenty; -of 
• works, from' 77ie Firebird . 
<w “ [mac, but the most 
H^ of lhe book for the 
rewer are the copious musical 
the accounts of the 
SSS 0 *®*# work prefaced to 
- Incidentally there are 
remarks and odd mistakes: 

, are hardly,; 

^msky-Korsakov's 
thatStravin- 
™ New York in . 1935 
;•? not 1867; 
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simultaneity, which is sustained 
"above" reiterating (C E G) and (A 
C/C sharp E) triads in the chores, all 
accountable to Collection III ... . 

Whereas Stravinsky’s music is for 
Van den Toorn essentially the product 
of compositional techniques, for 
Draskin it is the most important factor 
in a wider concept of art. Benois has 
told in his Reminiscences of the Russian 
Ballet how “one of the binding links 
between us, besides music, was 
Stravinsky’s cult of the theatre and his 
interest in the plastic arts. Unlike most 
musicians . . . Stravinsky was deeply 
interested in painting, architecture and 
sculpture”. And visual impression and 
imagination were always, if only 
intermittently, rich sources of musical 
inspiration. Stravinsky describes in his 
Chronlques de ma vie how 

en finissant & Saint-Pdtersbourg les 
derni&res pages de VOiseau de Teu, 
J'entrevis un jour, de fa?on 
absolument inattendue car mon 
esprit dtait alors occupg par des 
choses tout & fait diffdrentes, 
j'entrevis dans mon imagination ie 
spectacle d'un grand nte sacral 
pa'fen: les vieux sages, assis en cerde 
et observant la danse & la mort d'une 
jeune fille, qu'ils sacrifient pour leur 
rendre propice le dieu du prin temps. 
Ce fut le th6me du Sacre du 
Printemps. Je dois dire que cette 
vision m'avait fortement impress- 
ionnd .... Avant d’aborder le 
Sacre du Printemps . . . je voulus 
me divertir h une oeuvre orchestrate 
oh Ie piano jouait un rdle 
prdponddrant, une sorte de Kon- 
zertsttick. En composant cette 
musique, j’avais nettement la vision 
d'un pantin subitement ddchaind 

3 ui, par ses cascades d'arp&ges 
iaboliques, exaspfere la patience de 
1’orchest re , lequel , & son tour , 
lui rdplique par des fanfares 
menasantes. 

The puppet was of course Petrushka. 

These, as Druskin says, are incon- 
trovertible evidence of “the primacy of 
his visual imagination, whereas he 
never on any occasion speaks of 
literary Images playing any part in his 
ideas or in the actual process of 
composition. He was in fact a declared 
enemy of all literary influence in 
music." In Memories and 
Commentaries he told Robert Craft 
how the sight of Hogarth’s Rake's 
Progress pictures “immediately 
suggested a series of operatic scenes to 
me . And the visual element was also 
important in listening to music. To 
quote the Chronlques again: 

J’ai toujours eu en horreur d'dcouter 
la musique lesyeux fermds, sans une 
part active de f’oeil. La vue du geste 
et du mouvement des diffarentes 
parties du corps qui la produisent est 
une ndcesslte essentlelle pour la 
• salsir dans toute son ampleur. C est 
que toute. musique ctdee ou com- 
posde exlge encore un moyen 
d'extdriorisatlon pour 6tre percue 
par I’audlteur. Autrement dit, elle a 
hesoin d’un intermedia ire, d’un 
'executant. Si e’est Ik une condition 
inevitable,; sans laqueile la musique 
• ne peut : arriver jusqu’k nous, 
pourquoi vouloirj’ignorer ou tftcher 
de Tfgnofer, pourquoi - 
yeux sur ce fait qui est danS'la nature 
raftme del’art musical . . '. ..Ceuxqui 
prdtendentne jouir pleinement de la 
musique que les yeux ferm6s ne 
I’entendent pas mieux qu’en ayant 
les yeux ouverts, mais rabsence de 
distractions vlsuelles leur donne la. 
possibility de s’adonner' h dfcs. 
rSvasseries sous le bercement des 
sons et e’est fa ce qu’ils aiment bi«?n 
mieux que la musique eile-meme. 

Since for Stravinsky music arises from 
bodily raovemeiii, Druskin points oat, 
“these motor sensations were an 
Important creative stimulus in his case 
and this was a reason- for his liking to 
compose at the piano" Ftogerswere 
“not to be despised , he said.. They 
are great inspirers and, In contactwith 
a musical Instrument, often give birth 
to subconscious ideas which might 
otherwise never.cqme to life. ‘Thus , 
comments Dnifckin, in Stravinsky^, 
music the Visual element and the play 
Element form an indivisible unity. 
•■But the visual object must not be: 


of motoric energy 

Gerald Abraham 


or painted in. sounds but when that 
object is set in motion, music can by 
analogy reproduce the character of 
that movement - its tempo (a meas- 
urement of pace) its rhytnm (a mode 
of periodicity), its amplitude (a 
degree of intensity) and so forth, in 
this way a visual is transformed into a 
musical image. Hence it is not with 
the illustration of an object as such 
that Stravinsky is concerned in his 
music but with the nature (tempo, 
rhythm, dynamic amplitude) of tnal 
object's movement. It is therefore 
easy to understand why different 
forms of motoric energy - and 
particularly the clearest mani- 
festations of these, namely the 
dance - occupy such a significant 
place in determining Stravinsky’s 
musical forms. 

It was presumably the liveliness of 
Hogarth’s Rake's Progress prints that 
“immediately suggested a series of 
operatic scenes”. 

The element of “theatre” is con- 
sidered only incidentally in Van den 
Toorn. There are no entries for 
Meyerhold, Tairov, Mir Iskusstva, in 


‘favourite* among my purely instru- 
mental pieces”, gels only three casual 
mentions in Toorn, whereas Druskin, 
while finding it one of Stravinsky’s 
“strangest and most enigmatic works, 
restless and disturbed in character, 
over-saturated with chromaticisms . . . 
and extremely complex poly- 
phomcaUy", devotes more than a 
page to it, and the American pianist 
Robert Tangeman, an exponent of 
Stravinsky's two-piano works, writes in 
the volume Stravinsky in “ Modern 
Music" of its “brilliance, complexity, 
breadth of formal design, ana highly 
contrasted sonorities. . .harsh, biting, 
astringent sonorities dominate". 

The crux of any study of Stravinsky's 
music is of course his drastic changes of 
style. They are abnormal in that they 
are not the consequences of gradually 
increasing creative maturity ana 
technical mastery as with Beethoven or 
indeed most composers; Schoenberg’s- 
transition from nn over-ripe romantic 
idiom to dodecaphonic seriallsm was 
not made at a stroke. Stravinsky’s 
sudden turn from the sumptuous scores 
„ of The Firebird , Petrushka . The Rite of 

ii is 1 ndex ” L e “iiossigno l is practically Spring and The Nightingale jo the 
ignored. The Rake p s Progress gets a minuscule resources of L Histoire du 
mere page, entirely of melodic/ 


Music" (1924-1946) Aaron Copland 
writes that 


KOs, Stravinsky's 
is no longer a 


harmonic analysis, with a half-page 
quotation of Stravinsky's own remarks 
to Craft in Themes ana Episodes. This 
cursoiy treatment of The Rake is 
af of Van den Toom’s blinkered 


typica! 

approach to nearly all Stravinsky's 
theatrical works other than some of the 
“pure" ballets. The only ones he treats 
at any length are Les Noces, the 
Histoire du soldat, and Oedipus Rex. 
On the Histoire he does indeed expand 
non-technically and very intelligently; 
from the clichds “of widely divergent 
types of music”, “a unity is forgea’’; 
From this ‘‘raw material" a new 
reality emerges, something, again, 
peculiarly Stravinsky’s own, But we 
are at the same time not unmindful 
of how strange this, “unity” must 
have seemed in 1918; indeed in the 
wake of the post-Romantio era, how 
outlandish a concoction . to all 
“serious” musicians and audiences 
.... How was one to react to this 
music7 Was It to be taken seriously? 
Was Stravinsky serious? ■ 

It was, in fact, 

a cool, crisp, brittle mechanization 
of the musical manners or conven- 
tions - and hence, presumably, of 
the underlying beliefs, sanctities, 
and spiritualities - of bygone or 
nearly bygone eras. Cool, crisp, and 
brittle Cxold" and “heartless”; with- 
out sentiment), evidently as if to 
accentuate the circumstances of our 
removal,- the fact that we the 
listeners - enlightened, self-con- 
scious Modern Man - are painfully 
cut off, unable to participate as true 
believers. Tt is this felt removal from 
true participation . . . that some- 
how accounts for Stravinsky’s per- 
tinence, his contemporary guise. 

At. which point Van den Toorn 
diffidently admits that “philosophical 
conjecture of this sort remains quite 
peripheral to our discussion". One 
wishes he had allowed himself, piore , 

‘ Druskin makes no philosophical 
conjectures and intrudes little in the 
way of peripheral discussion but, 
within the far more limited space at 
his disposal, throws out suggestive 
remarks on the differences Ini stylb and 
treatment of the grotesque comedies.. 
Mavra and The Rake's Progress, with 
the lyrical passages and hinted tragedy 
In the Hogarth-inspired work. .Qf the.; 
latter he suggests that ‘.'thereils some- 


grotesque ' and' ithe emotionally 
genuine". Ina latorchapter he enlarges 
on this duality; “There, is a two-fold 
alienation-effect: the farcical moments 
destroy the dynamic situations, , white 
the experiences of the characters are : 
given a grotesque flavour oy the!: 
musical- parodies, though even; so a 
natural; unforced manner prevail^, 
Even in the strictly musical Geld 
Druskin can' be more expansive than . 
Van den Toorn. Far inslance, the 
f nr Twn Pianos which the 


soldat is not to be explained simply by 
the circumstance that he and C. F. 
Ramuz had “l'idde de crier avec le 
moins de frais possible une esp&co de 
petit th6&tre ambulant qu’on pourrait 
raciiement transporter d'un endroit 6 
un autre et presenter mime dans toutes 
petiies localitis”, for the musical 
realization of which “je serais oblige de 
me contenter d’un nombre trfts reduit 
de musiciens"'. He had already 
composed the Prlbautklfor voice, four, 
woodwind and four strings, and the 
three short pieces for string quartet. 
This turn from lavish to austere 
resources was characteristic of the 
passion for sudden change, for startling 
novelty of every kind, among the 
Russian intelligentsia during the two 
decades before the Revolution. In his 
foreword to 1 Stravinsky In "Modern 


today, in the 
unpredictability 
puzzle, much less a shock; -The 
abrupt changes, including the 
adoption of senalism in the last third 
of his life, can be viewed as a 
symptom of his special creative' 
process. Never content to mine the 
field of past success, he was impelled 
to reach out for the new, the untried. 

In so doing, he fulfilled the exacting 
demands of his own nature. 

This volume - containing the major 
articles contributed to the American 
periodical Modem Music , organ of the 
.League of Composers, during the 
twenty-three years of its regrettably 
truncated life - turns again and again 
to this question pf Stravinsky’s 
“unpredictability”. As Copland says, 
“An astonishing variety of critical 
attitudes is revealed. Yet within -that 
range one theme persists: the repeated 
sharp, unexpected turns in Stravinsky’s 
musical style which continually baffled 
composers, critics, und listeners.” 
Some of the judgments resurrected 
here seem decidedly odd todny; for 
instance Roger Sessions, writing on 
Oedipus Rex in 1928, says it is “said to 
exemplify a ‘ Return to I-Iander": 
Oedipus preserves in a general way 
the formal lines of the oratorio, of 
which it also reembodies some of the 
solemnity and stateliness of spirit. - 
But it is the oratorio of Handel, 
Impersonal and almost ritualistic in 
character, rather than the more 
dramatic Passion music of Bach, that 
has served as a general model Tor 
Stravinsky - a model to be studied 
and understood, but to be readapted 
rather than imitated in any but the 
broadest fashion. 

Copland was on safer ground with 
The Fairy's Kiss where inspiration 
“par la Muse de Tchaikovsky” is 
acknowledged an the title-page, and 
anyone familiar with Tchaikovsky's 
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of 121 songs collected by Ralph Vaughan .WiUiamB.in the first 
few years of this 'century.' Ranging from bawdy to the idyllic, 
these songs are all provided with music as well as their sources. 
£10.90 ' : • 

.-Available again. 1 , 

Music Since the First World War 
ARNOLD VWIITTA^ ' • ; 

•a stimulating 1 survey of.mpre than 30 compoeers . . . valuable 
contribution to understanding/ The Musical Times Illustrated 
with 76 music! examples 

jBia-... - ■. .- .>>. ; - • 

A complete list of; our books qn music, is available from tHe ■ , 
Marlututq PepLy R ef. fLS8 t '& ilf - & ; Sons LAd.> ■ 
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salon music for piano would recognize; 
a number of bumble characters! 
elevated to a more distinguished I 
station. The eminent French critic j 
Henry Pruniferes was outraged: “Wei 
see m to be hearing Tchai kovsky played ■ 
on a mechanical piano, without 
nuances of expression", and he I 
confesses that he doesn't “get the 
point": 

That a creator of genius should 
masquerade in the garments of_ 
another musician in order to write 
a work which is, moreover, in- 
significant, is too fantastic to be, 
understood. Can we believe that the 
composer, in a hurry for the money 
to be paid for the piece ordered, 
preferred writing an imitation like 
this to the effort of creating an 
entirely original opus? 

Another French critic, Andrfi Schaeff- 
nei, writing on “Stravinsky's latest - 
composition, Persiphone ", in 1934, 
remarks that 

the common reproach has been that 
' it represents a certain hoarding of 
' his resources in invention and 
exploitation of effects. But was this 
any different in Le Rossignol (par- 
ticularly in Le Cham du Rossignol 
[the orchestral piece that Stravinsky 


arranged from the opera])? The two 
w<?rks, apart from the difference in 
their styles, resemble each other 
strikingly. After twenty years must 
we accept one and reject the other? 

He goes on to compare them: 

The Fisherman's song, the ‘ 
Nightingale's airs, the Chinese 
marches, through their sparse - 
development, create' a certain 
impression of immobility, even of 
barrenness, which is without doubt 
integral to the conception of the 
work. It is present to the same 
degree in Persephone, where a lavish 
. though transparent choral material 
seems to relieve the aridity, or rather 
the habitual severity of the music. 

These excerpts are typical of the 
book. Too many contributions are no ~ 
more than extended concert or ballet 
notices and, in the nature of such 
notices, often throw more light on the 
writers - and they are not all as 
distinguished as Sessions, Copland, 
Prunieres and Schaeffner - than 
on the subject. There is, however, 
an interesting essay on “The Neo- 
Baroque” by Manfred Bukofzer, who 
in 1945 had not yet published his classic 
study olMnslc In the Baroque Era. He 


.observes that the baroque revival “has . 
already done much to stabilize the ( 
often erratic course of contemporary 1 
music, less by direct influence than by 
setting up, as it were, remote I 
controls". But he has surprisingly little] 
to say about Stravinsky whose “lovely J 
Sonata for Piano ( 1924) is patterned in ' 
all three movements after the baroque 
sonata form, and in the first and fast, 
movements even the style can bej 
traced to Scarlatti, in the slow ; 
movement to Bach”. And he suggests 
that “the pre-eminence of the. 
instrumental idiom in the solo arias of; 
Bach and Handel finds its direct 
counterpart in the arias of Oedipus Rex 
and [Hindemith's] Cardillac". When 
Modern Music ceased publication 
Stravinsky's latest work was the so- 
called “Basle” Concerto for strings, 
which is not mentioned. 

Druskin suggests “it is possible to 
speak of 1945 as marking the beginning 
of a new upward movement in 
Stravinsky’s development. Right into 
the fifties, however, this was a 
splintered development." Orpheus and 
The Rake "showed a renewal of 
interest in neo-classical theatre", while 
the Mass had its roots in the baroque 
and even earlier periods. There was no 
sign yet of serialism; that was to come 
tentatively in 1952 in the second 
ricercar of the Cantata on old English 
texts, written not long after Stravinsky 
had heard Webern's String Quartet, 
Op 22, which had made a great 
impression on him. Then came the 
Septet for strings, wind and piano (or 
harpsichord) later in the same year, 
entirely based on one germ, and 
the more severely constructed In 
Memoriam Dylan Thomas ( l 'Do not go 
gentle into that good night”). 

The adoption of serialism was- of 
course the last of those “sharp, 
unexpected turns in Stravinsky's 
musical style which continually baffled 
composers, critics, and listeners". In 
view of Van den Toorn’s passion for 
the closest possible technical analysis 
his treatment of the Septet is 
inexplicable; it gets only three passing 
mentions although he examines with 
characteristic exhaustiveness the 
successive stages in the development of 
serial technique in the Cantium Sacrum 
■ ad lionofem Sancti Marci nominis of 
1955 - advancing from the five-note 


. With' “Surge, aquilo” he is in his 
1 element, giving it a five-page analysis, 
while he has Tittle to sny ot.Threni. 

' Druskin treats the whole area much 
more clearly: 

{ From the end of the fifties 
; Stravinsky was stricter in his 
observance of serial rules; and the 
question naturally arises whether he 
i was not at first simply a clumsy pupil 
I. who could not immediately master 
the new technique. Even if one can 
use such an expression of a great 
master, we must still formulate the 
question differently; he was not so 
much a clumsy as a refractory pupil 
... he was and always remained a 
tonal composer, adopting serialism 
and at the same time quarrelling with 
it, using some of Its methods while 
rejecting its atonal essence. The 
territory occupied by his music is 
chromatic dodecaphony based on 
tonal foundations. 

While accepting the laws of serial 
' composition, Stravinsky worked out 
his own technique, using two levels 
or planes of composition, one 
controlled by diatonic principles and 
the other by serial counterpoint .... 
The prime consideration in every 
case is melodic, intervallic con- 
struction of the original idea, the 
point of departure. In this he was 
nearer to Webern than to Schoen- 


Schoenberg s on the other 
sky s absorption of 
technique was armablfft 
foundest surprise m the 
music.” Yet “whereas Jft 1 
their early stages? &8» 


ventures were stressedly Sch' 
iart in technical auornRfh t. 


ifiisii text ual genetics In constant upheaval 


germ of the Dylan Thomas piece to a 
full twelve-note series in the “Surge, 
aquilo” movement - and thence to the 
totally dodecaphonic Threni of 1958. 


Writing it down 



Iain Fetilon 

, Richard Ra stall 

The Notation of Western Music; . 

An Introduction 

306pp. Deni. £16.50. 
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Like so much that is pow central to the 
way that? musicology is tatight In North 
American and British universities, the 
system atfo study of notations! systems 
whs first pursued: by German scholars 
at the end of the nineteenth century.: 
Guido. -Adler' recognized ■ the 
rimportance of the subject, and placed 
|lt at , the. head of the historical 


■ ; J flli ■ iT: ■ > w niTTri rW,r^ 


I M uslkgesch (elite, but it was not until 
it he appearance of Johannes Wolfs 
iGeschJchte der . Mertsurainotation 
: e gnd -7, '■Haridbuch ? "i- 

Nomonskyptis (1913) that'; vthe 
deVefopm^nt bf mfepautaL notation and' 
: ithe Workings :! pf tablatures '!werC 
; (properly, expounded; Without" Wolf,: 
.the. extraordinary growth , In the study’ 
- of , medl&Yfll .ana Renaissance music 
, Utfft hqs taken place qv?HheJaist,half- 
j writury woiila "Hardly havC’ fbeen 
) pOSSlb le, but it Stilt comes as something 
of as 

Jfouwev Work- ..■o£.",.'fondamenlai 


Ranucclp Farpese, though obviously 
conditioned by general humanistic 
concerns, was nevertheless -prompted 
by a practical aim - the recovery of the 
’ sound of ancient classical music known 
to the Renaissance only through 
descriptions of its miraculous effects. 
In general, earlier music remained 
buried in obscurity for so long because 
there was little interest in performing It ’ 
rather than because qf the difficulties 
-of transcription. 

; Richard Rastall’s The Notation of 
Western Music covers notations as. 
early as the neumes of the St Gall 
. manuscripts and as late 6s the analogue 
' score qt Henri Pousseur's electronic 
ballet Elect re. ft provides a decent 
coverage of the western rotational 
.systems th'aj He in between', though it is 
not intended to be 1 a .comprehensive' 
survey. Rather it is designed to expla re 
the use of similar notational systems in 
methods qf writing music that may lie . 
apart; viq ^dat? and may 1 ; nof - be- 


. berg, whose series are thematic, 
though in another way Stravinsky 
was diametrically opposed to 
Webern, who was even more 
attached to total chromaticism than 
Schoenberg. 

Many readers may be surprised to 
find how sympathetically not only 
“formalistic” music but religious works 
are treated in a book originally 
published by Gosizdat in 1979; 

Dealing with “the implication that 
what is felt to be evil is amalgamated 
with the nameless in Stravinsky’s 
music”, Hans Keller in St ravins fey: 
Seen and Heard cites “not only tne 
Symphony of Psalms but also, well 
above all, his sovereign Mass - to 
which instructively enough, many a 
musical believer in the mass as such 
passionately objects", feeling that 
‘‘what he rightly expects from music is 
being suppressed in the most religious 
of religious compositions, of ail 
works". But Keller is not particularly 
interested in the religious element in 
Stravinsky's music; he is much more 
concerned with its relationship to 
Webern's on the one hand and 


realized; the French lyra-viol repertory 
survives in this way, and the system (or 
something like it) makes frequent 
appearances in twentieth-century 
song-sheets with accompaniments 
disposed on a graphic grid, The 
rediscovery of the ukclele, the 
popularity of Jerome Kern’s songs, and 
the development of the plectrum guitar 
and its electrical variants have all given ~ 
the tablathre a new lease of life. 

Music students will form the largest 
part of the constituency for this book, 
and they will welcome it since it is 
shorter, clearer, more readable and in 
some cases more accurate than Willi 


utterances almost tUstf e® 

Webern atthe expense 

the imphcat'on being thathS 

had it from Webern, the real £ 

this future - a status sliDaoS 
the great minor master bya^ 
section of avant-gardist opS? ■ 

This is an interesting point, biaiW 
were personal as well as artiaknS 1 
Tor Stravinsky's apparent pag? 
for Webern. He never faw , 
forgave Schoenbere's skit oT> 
kleine Modemskv” in the wood d 
Drei Satiren and Druskin khM 
that “they did not meet eva 
California when they lived onlyfifa 
kilometres away from each other! 
mutual friends or acquaintances,! 
Thomas Mann and Franz Weifel.ii 
aware that one composer’s name'll, 
not be mentioned in the ofa 
presence." On the other handWeta 
was dead when Stravinsky rasDyni 
know his music, which (as Drostap 
it) “seemed to him a kind olPentea 
the composer himself a kind d 
Messiah”, though “after the fintu? 
of enthusiasm his language ms ins 
reserved”. Nevertheless Kelkt 
certainly right in emphasizing ik 
Stravinsky's serialism is etstHa) 
Schoenbergian. In 19SS he cootribd 
an article to Teimio entitled 'i 
Memoriam Dylan Thorrn: Stmt 
sky's Schoenbergian Technique", « 
a complete analysis of “Do ad, 
gentle’ together with the score, (k 
reprinted here in toto.) “Ex 
implicitly", he claims, “I sL 


J 


Ptill n 

Eric Sams 


the strictly serial piece, though 
on a five-note row, % 
Schoenberg’s own serial concept 
conscientiously .... The then 
of Tempo sent a.praof of the art 
the composer before it was 
It came back with 
appreciative, wholly confinat; 
marginal comments, and witfns 
word of criticism. At the same tiftM 
more public occasions, Straw 
made his indebtedness to Wepemi 
clearer - and his ambivalence 
Schoenberg loo." • 
teller's stimulating little bod 
enlivened by Milein Cosmanrr 
ings of Stravinsky condurtkg 
rehearsals during 1958-61. 


when triple mensuration 
features could still prove boJePJ 
for singers of limited expend 
training. Some sources irammr 
_i- i.t from nnlntlOdSui 




-book! whlfcl) js partly chronological and 
iTjpartly thematic, an approach which has. 
boih^ad vantages ana disadvantages: 1 
,On the ode handi a certain amount of 
[historical ; perspective is sacrificed, 
sincoacorpu? of music disseminated in 
different types 'of notation is 
: .to in a number of different nlac 
■bbok 


comparison ot the two books prompts 
interesting reflections on the distance 
travelled by medieval and Renaissance 
scholarship (or at least some branches 
of it) in the intervening years, English 
,, medieval., music provides a good 
example Qf an area where the.discovery 
of .many; fresh sources has. not only 
added to, the repertory :but also io our 
understanding ‘ 6f the notational 
■systems in • circulation, Time, : 
destruction, and perhaps a little 
icqnoclasm have .together ensured that ; 
few -complete manuscripts- have' 
survived from a period important for 
the composition of English polyphony'. 
Once: manuscript* became worn with , 

iiit 


training. 

■ already known from nolatiocaH) 
refined manuscripts, but i 
present independent ''"J 1 **. 
in a reasonably plain slyte- m 
surviving examples arc oi 
provenance, though a 
bom Flanders and some 

and to our notions 
by providing eviden« mjj* 
of Individuals and insptub 
names do not appearing 
textbooks. For.theso_aalH« 
subject they are as iroportam . 
major manuscripts. , . 

. It is a pity that far}* 

material, ^anshtcratioii 

Selves, ^fter aU « 
this book will be rea^g 'g* 


this book will w re 
an aid to practical tranKrtg 1 ^ 
out, fok the most 

, Certainly it s a 
only illustrations from W'-- 1 

the closing chapters, and , , 

nnafiS nvU 1 -, , 




ROBERT Pascall (Editor) 

Brabms: biographical, documentary 
sad analytical studies 

212pp. Cambridge University Press. 

( 20 . 

0521 24522 2 

This symposium costs an average £2 
per twenty-page essay, each by a noted 
medalist. Most are good value, and 
ooe is outstanding. At first glance it all 
looks quite like old times, with such 
hoilisr topics as cultural background, 
(bora! music, symphonies and Mozart 
hfluence. But the five detailed 
ualytical studies, plus the editor’s own 
expertise on music-editing, confirm 
tfat this is high technology for 
utaiiced students. As the preface puts 
j, the contributors are taking "routes 
iirto genetic intertextuality”. The 
nuic-Toving public can only wish them 
hick as it waves them goodbye. 

So austere an approach exacts 
equally severe standards of scholarly 
iccurecy and objectivity. Michael 
Mosgrave offers a timely and often 

S tive account or Brahms's 
c absorption in contemporary 
sdcoce, philosophy, art and literature; 
hit we ought not to be told that “ A. W. 
ScUegel’s Lachrymus " is “significant" 
when it is in fact non-existent. Again, 
David Osmond-Smith has much that is 
fes h and rewarding to say about the 
Fourth Symphony; but he need not 
ii&te his personal feelings into 
suversal rules of composition and then 
rebuke Schumann for failing to follow 
ten. George Bozarth rightly refers 
to the risks of reading Brahms's 
twtlonal frustrations into the Lieder; 

tattoo much of his own offering is just 

. 1 " ' 


« poetry and music of “Vorttber”. 
a &> the new routes are not without 

lVu« LI 9 _ l.^jl. « .■ € 




*» directions deliberately by-pass 
MSaryiews. Quite right, too, though 
®a will be missed. Thus Arnold 
s acute analyses of those 
tawfal sermops, the Vier ernste 
, hardly mention their texts 
ira to say they are “sacred” (though 
gently not to him). In a 
®«wn an sense these songs are seen 
f 1 * essentially without words, as if 


■ J* 1 ®®- At the same time there are 
.^npematory gains. James Webster 
1 Sm speaks for hia fellow analysts 
his schematic ' inter- 
f2r°[ ls of the Tragic Overture “will 
*» Inadequate, even bizarre, 
gwme readers ; and this acknoW- 
musical dissections are 
dwLJ *?' 8l l b J e ctive as- verbal 
®* CT iption8 J is well worth recording 


SWT?* But J think ,hal ma "y 

of Dr Webster s readers will find him 
illuminating, even revelatory. He even 

SSL™ ,u a , convinci Pg correlation 
between the lay-out of the overture’s 
individual features and its expression 
° h f a f c J ness - 'stter suggests to me 
that its opening theme may embody 
a motto in > every sense, with 
i? e A ® cr ° n y rn,c connotations of 
F A E, frei aber einsam". On any 
analysis there is no doubt that the 
inward aspect of Brahms the chess- 
player.punstcr and musical encipherer 
in the Schumann tradition is especially 
amenable and propitious to intellectual 
appraisal even when, as in Jonathan 
Dunsby s ingenious ascriptions of 
thematic unity to the Fantasien Op 1 16, 
its results are more speculative than 
verifiable. Brahms is rightly seen, 
therefore, in his 150th anniversary 
year, as both the culmination of an old 
era and the inauguration of a new one. 

The German school is best equipped 
to instruct us on that histoncal 

H ective, an assignment effectively 
ed by Imogen Fellinger on the 
undeniably formative Mozart 
influence, and by Siegfried Kross on 
the symphonies, including their 
Schumann affinities. Virginia Hancock 
writes well on what Brahms absorbed 
from early choral music, Italian as well 
as German, into his own. It is good to 
learn that the supposedly lost Missa 
canonica of c 1856 has surfaced in time 
for first performance in Vienna this 
May. Its already known "Benedict us". 
■duly cited as the first of some seventy 
well-reproduced music examples ana 
plates, looks especially interesting in 
its thematic and textual links with the 
First Piano Concerto. 

Last, and best, there is the editor’s 
own essay on Brahms and the 
definitive text, which itself deploys 
some well-nigh definitive criteria and 
expertise. I trust the sponsors of the 
planned Neue Gesamtausgabc will 
take due note of this outstanding 
scholarship, the more impressive in my 


end. as well as for demonstrating the 
far from well-documented fact that the 
logical is a necessary component of the 
musicological. I have to add though 
that Robert Pascall is better on 
Brahms’s editorial blue-pencilling than 
his own. Clarity begins at home; and 
the text of this symposium needed 
better translation in places (eg, 
Brahms “conceiving from the piano”) 


Paul Griffiths 

David Schiff 
The Music of Elliott Carter 
371pp, Ernst Eulenburg Ltd, 48 
Great Mwlborough Street, London, 

0 903873 06 0 

American music is so difficult. How, 
John Cage once asked himself, could 
one make people free without making 
them foolish? And it is not only his 
laissez-faire music that demonstrates 
the elusiveness of the serious and 
sensible: in the land of the free, musical 
follies have waited at every turn. That 
most of them have been interesting, 
too, is only a measure of how hard it is 
to be consistently foolish. There is the 
example of Charles Ives, becoming a 
law unto himself but still speaking 
powerfully to the rest of us, or Milton 
Babbitt, pretending that composition 
is a kind of academic research but 
creating the most marvellous music, or 
Cage again, disclaiming authority but 
smiling, sunny and wholly himself on 
every random page. 

Upon this field of magnificent Don 
Quixotes, one man has had the 
audacity simply to be a great 
composer: Elliott Carter. For Carter 
there seems hardly to have been any 
doubt that his business was making 
masterpieces; for the last thirty years 
he has created little else. This has made 
him a composer of a European sort, for 
the composing of masteipieces is not 
something that Americans have much 
gone in for. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Carter’s reputation 


'ivi«<rr*rrirr 


such lazy phrases as “A different 
question to arise from speculating 
about the unity of this collection is the 
nature of the unity of Us elements” and 
so forth. A bibliography would have 
been useful; of course all the Max 
Kalbeck references should have been 
included in the index, which is 
generally too selective; there are one 
or two small but tiresome errors. 


gone in for. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Carter’s reputation 
should be as great on this side of the 
Atlantic as on the other. Two of his 
last three works had their fust 
performances in England; the thiTd, his 
Triple Duo, was wnUen for an English 
ensemble, the Fires of London. And 
now a London publisher Is responsible - 


music, appearing in his seventy-fifth 
year. 

• The first thing to be said about David 
Schiffs monograph is that it is as rare 
among American books oh music as 
Carter is rare among American 
composers. In other words, it is 
humane. It does not suppose that 
music has no meaning beyond what can 
be expressed in hara-nosed 'Structural 


tuioiyaia, uur uucsu imagine uiui pieces ■ 

can be explained. by a few ecstatic 
remarks of approval. The tone is | 

S athetic to Carter, even at tidies I 
ratory; but then anything else ' 
would be irresponsible in the first 
major survey, and Schiffs inside view 
(he was Carter's pupil) is thoroughly 
beneficial when it is so watchful ana so ! 
well matched by observations of the ■ 
world outside. . I 


Tins helps to make it what it most 
needed to be: a link between Carter’s 
music and his reputation, for the latter 
has tended to burgeon beyond 
experience of the Former, especially i 
when performances remain rare and 
many major works are available here 
only on specially imported records. 
Schiff provides the background, the 
information and the orientation for 
a true appreciation of Carter's 
achievement, and he does so by 
attacking first the central questions. 
What distinguishes Carter's music and 
makes it important? And what are the 
features that give his style elasticity 
within the boundaries of this personal 
identity? 

The preparatory chapters on aspects 
of style - rhythm, form, texture and 
harmony - are plain, to the point and 
cogent. Doubts arise only about 
Scnlff s coinage of the term “epiphanic 
development , though this seems to be 
owed to Carter himself. The essence of 
Joyce’s epiphanies is surely that they 
are single and highly unusual events, 
whereas Schiffs “'epiphanic develop- 
ment" is the common process in 
Carter's music and could be better 
described as perpetual evolution, for 
Carter's musical world is one of 
constant rushing upheaval. That is 
what makes his works so exciting to 
hear and so hard to analyse. 

When it comes to analysing 

K " :ular works - and the bulk of the 
is a voyage through everything 
from a 1928 Joyce song to the Night 
Fantasies for piano of 1980- there is no 
room for exhaustive dismemberment, 
and happily so. It is, after all, easier to 
listen to such a stunning piece as 
Carter’s First Quartet than it would be 
to unravel the dozens of pages that any 
adequate analysis would have to 
occupy (the same is true of a 
Beethoven quartet). It is also more 
fun. What Schiff does is to add to 
one’s enjoyment by providing map 
references and compass bearings. He 
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points out the themes, charts the 
forms, identifies the underlying 
harmonies and quotes key moments 
from the storm (there are 120 music 
L examples, all in full score, and forty 
chans of analysed elements). 

All this is leavened with a gift for 
metaphor normally distrusted by 
American musicologists, as when he 
describes how the first violin at the end 
of the First Quartet "completes the 
motion of the work in solitude, slowing 


the music to stillness on a celestial high 
E, a single star In the desert sky’’. For 
anyone who has heard the work, this is 
not just vain poeticism but a valid 

f iointer to the nature of Carter's 
magination. Similarly. Schiffs 
references to other arts (Hart Crane 
provides a potent sub-theme of the 
book) fertilize the argument and 
suggest that Carter’s emergence as the 
first authentic American great 
composer depended on there being a 
rich, authentic American culture, 
incorporating the work of composers 


(Ives, Varfcse, Wolpe), poets (Crane, 
Lowell), choreographers and painters. 

As much appreciation of that 
multiform tradition is shown here ns of 
Carter's multiform music, nnd the 
book is backed by a comprehensive 
bibliography, discography .and work 
catalogue, 1 can- think of no living 
composer who has been better served. 

Two books on Benjamin Britten 
reissued recently in paperback are 
Michael Kennedy’s Britten , in the 
“Master Musicians” series (356pp. 
Dent. £5.95. 0 460 02201 6), which is 
divided into “Life” and “Music” (the 
latter including brief accounts of all 
Britten's major compositions) and has 
a calendar, list of works and 
discography; and Eric Walter White’s 


Benjamin Britten: His Life and Operas 
(322pp. Faber. £7.95. 0 571 11946 8), 
thoroughly revised and updated to in- 
clude chapters on Owen Wingrave and 
i Death in Venice. 
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A new series from Yale . , 

Composers of (he Twentieth Century 

Alien Forie, General Editor 

Each volume in the series will be ; a comprehensive study of the 
composer’s works with emphasis upon developments in structure and 
style over the course of his career. 

The Music of Igor Stravinsky 

Pieter C. van den Toom 

In the first book to assess critically the whole of Stravinsky's work, van 
den Toorp finds that aD of Stravinsky’s celebrated stylistic trends are 
marked by his presence - an identity linked to his Russian heritage, to 
conventions of the Baroque and Classical traditions, and to the 
twentieth century. This comprehensive work, illustrated with nearly 100 
musical examples, will be the definitive word for many yean on the 
music of Stravinsky. £25.00 . .. , 
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musical advice, that Berlioz’s Faust 
‘ setting was “an incestuous abortion”. 
Even as Mendelssohn Was earning his 
accolade from the old ' man, he was 
beginning his own Voyage upon the 
seas of Romanticism, and suggestions . 
"of Field, of Mbicheles,' of webei 1 and 
Beethoven were beginning to seep into 
his style. 

But the early days - which for the 
prodigiously gifted young Felix, were 
virtually the nursery, days - were 
occupied with the strictest possible 
study of the old masters, which for 
Zelter meant the great teacher of his 
own teachers Kimberger and Fasch, 
J. S. Bach. Fro m the De poke Collection 
' in die Bodleian, R. LarrjrlMd ms 
sorted and arranged the manuscripts of 

Mendelssohn’s juvenile composition 
exercises: and his exhaustive study of 
them really has twofold value. In the 
first place, the student who pores 
through the actual music examples that 
form half the book can observe the 
patient craft that was added to natural 
genius, not to mention the extremely 
traditional , instruction that was then 
the rule in Berlid. 

. More Importantly for most readers, 
there ate demonstrated soipe of the 
characteristics that were to mark 
Mendelssohn’s art.. His deyot on to 
Bach, as with the famous revival of the 
St Matthew Passion, was enduring; But 


■ r 

this also shows In his lifelong . 
fascination with chorales (as a living i 
. style, not an invocation of the past as ■ 
with Wagner), and In his habit of — 
surrounding his 1 material with a % 
dangertms amount Of+cbftfi'apilnfa! > 
complexity^ Todd has already, in an , 
article in 19th Century Music in 1979, 



LEWIS FOREMAN 


shown how such an apparently 
effortless piece as . the Hebrides ; 
overture had to go through several 
revisions before the wonied composer 
felt that the needless complexity had 

g ne and that there was a true balance 
tween Classical form and Romantic , 
content. One is tampted to wonder • 
Whether Zelter’s firm 1 tethering of the • 
young Mendelssohn’s talent ip the . 
music of a past age may have 
affected his ability to grow and to .. 
'weather the storms of Romanticism; 
but too many other factors operate for 
one to lay at Zeller’s door ttife charge 
of responsibility for Mendfdssohri act- 
ually failing to take his place, with 
Bach, Haydn and Mozart. 

, •’ " : •' ■ 
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A COMPOSER AND HIS TIMES 

.In relation to his true stature, Arnold Bax is how far and away the most 
neglected British composer who flourished in the first half of this century’, 
writes Felix Apthhamlan fa. hi* Foreword to this firat fUIl, study of an 
extraordinary figure whose centenary is celebrated this year. Kniglued in 
I ? 37 and appointed Master of the King’s Muilck in 1943, Bax was a 
prolific composer or. symphonic poems, symphonies, baUcoa,: chamber 
musia and soogSi onto wlilctt Mwia Foreman’S major biography will at 
' ■ '* . Usr direct the attention it Merita/ • y . . ... . :: 7 ' n 
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TRANSACTION 
BOOKS 
ON MUSIC 
AND SOCIETY 

MUSIC ON DEMAND 
Composers and Careers Jn the 
Hollywood Film Industry 
Roberta Faulkner 
(University of Massachusetts) 

Inthla remarkable study Faulkner shows 
that the Hollywood film Industry, like 
moat work communltfes, is dominated by 
ahfghly productive and visible elite who 
exercise major Influenceon the control of 
available resources, career chances, 
and access toopportuntty. 

0878554033 

Hardback, tables, figures. 250pp. £ 21.80 

Annual Review 
of Jazz 
Studies 

Don Morgenstem, Charles IVanry, and 
David A. Cayer, editors l 

(Rutgers University) 

TheonTy pubflcalton In the English 
language spscfffcaWydevoted to 
achotsrfyresearchonjazzand related 
musical forms, this text recognizes the 
constantly growing awareness trfjazz as 
a major cultural phenomenon. 

Volume l[ 0 87855 80S 9 EB.25- 

Paperback 192pp. 

Volume III 0 87855 906 X £12.95 

Paperback 192pp. 

The Jazz Text 

Charles Nanry (Rutgers University) 

Nanry places Jazz In a social framework, 
Illuminating thecomplex andofien 
contradlctoiy forces that helped to shape 
It-and sometimes threatened to pull n 
out ol shape. His aim is to Instruct the 
novice rather than todazzle the expert. 
0442250086 

Paperback 276pp, £9,60 

SOLID GOLD 

The Popular Record 

R. Serge Denlsoff 

(Bowling Green 8 late University) » 

"SnceftspubScatfon . . . R. Saras 
Denlsoffs Solid Qafdhaa 
understandably become a staple in the 
popular culture literature." - American 
Journal of Sociology 
“The first comprehensive text about 
the record Irtdusliy."- Journal of ■ ■ 
Communication 
0 87855 5862 


. Paperback 504pp. £1 1 .00 

FolkSona, 

Style fend 
Culture 

A|ah Lomax, editor 
(ColumblaUnlversUy) . 

‘Amajor contribution to 
eOwomustaotogy — .it leaps'Shead * 
with vWop and Insight, and It enriches 
our understanding of muslo as human 
behaviour and a part of human culture." 

- Joumator American FoHdon 

087855640 0 

Paperbaok 384 pp. £4.50 

WHOSE MUSIC? 

A Sociology of Musical 
Languages 
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Julian Budden 

Ours is-the age of the Critical Edition - 
not to be confused with the mere: 
Collected Works. The difference, can 
be seen by comparing the old Mozartj 
Werke with the Neue Mozart Ausgabe \ 
begun in 195$, the first little more than 
an assembly of old Breilkopf editions, 
the second based on primary sources, 
including the autograph where 
available, and equipped WLth a helpful 
apparatus criticus prepared by an 
accredited scholar. The Critical 
Edition aims at being practical as well 
as scholarly. All notational signs are 
updated except where no modem 
equivalent exists, as in the case of the 
inverted wedges to be found over some 
of Mozart's- notes; editorial additions. 


art all indicated typographically; each 
score is supplied' with corresponding 
material. Such are the principles which 

hmu .1 D..IL C 


edition, begun in 1967, and the Critical 
Edition or the Works of Giuseppe 
Verdi, launched in 1976. 

As befits an operatic composer, the 
Verdi edition had a dramatic origin. 
Ever since the late 1950s the Australian 
conductor Denis Vaughan, .then 
working in Italy, had been proclaiming 
that Ricordi's printed scores of Verdi 
and Puccini contained discrepancies 
from the autographs that seribusly 
distorted the composer's intentions; 
and that after comparing the autograph 
of Falstaff in Ricordi's archives with 
the published version he had found not' 
less than 27,000 falsifications ifi that 
opera alone. By 1961, when the Verdi 
copyright was about to expire 
according to Italian law and the Casa 
Ricordi was applying to the 
Government for an extension of it, 
Vaughan’s crusade had created a 
scandal. Leading critics rind 
conductors took sides; questions were 
asked In the Italian Senate. Vaughan's 
chief adversary was Oiulio 
Confalonieri, one of the most colourful 
personalities of the Italian musical 
world, who,'’ afteT lambasting his 
opponent in the columns of the 
magazine Epoca , of which he was 
music critic, challenged him to a public 
debate before a panel of professional 
musicians. Here he attacked the 


conductor with a personal savagery 
■ which made the most violent of English 
polemics seem like polite drawing- 
room conversation. Listeners learned 
- of the “yourig man in the ill-fitting suit” 
i: (Italians always expect Englishmen 
i and presumably Australians to be well- 
j dressed) who 1 'cadged free meals in the 
[ canteen of the via Salomone”' ancj 
much else besides. Nevertheless the 
panel's verdict, that Vaughan had not 
made good his claim, can hardly 
be faulted. Too many of the 
"discrepancies” referred to passages 
where in the autograph the composer 
had, say, his first violinspfouurimo and 
had left his seconds, violas, cellos and 
basses without any dynamic marking at 
all. The editor had extended the p'p to 
the lower strings as well, knowing that 
they could not play otherwise without 
. upsetting the balance. To count such a 
passage ns showing four discrepancies 
between primed score and autograph is 
literally correct but practically 
meaningless. Yet that was one of the 
w&ys in which Vaughan arrived at his 
astonomical figure; and so the good 
evidence that he could supply sank 
beneath the weight of the bad. 

However, once the tumult and the 
shouting had died it became evident to 
all musicians, the Casa Ricordi 
included, that there was room for 
improvement here and that a critical 
edition would be desirable. The 
orchestral score of Macbeth ; for 
example, that is currently available for 
hire has been "edited'' not by a scholar 
but by an experienced conductor of a 
generation that was not above d little 
'seasoning" or "re-voicing” for the 
sake of effect. On the other hand even 
the composer’s autograph is not always 
an infallible guide to his final 
intentions. The copyist’s score and 
material used for the first performance 
and indeed the first printed edition 
may contain modifications sanctioned 
by him but not subsequently entered 
into the original manuscript (this is 
especially true in the case of Falstaff). 
Anyone who examines the Venice 
score of the original Simon Boccanegra 
of 1857 will find a more elaborate 1 
version of the ending of Paolo's 
"racconto" than the one he knows. 
The explanation lies in a letter of 
Verdi's to Tjto Ricordi enclosing the 
simpler version and begging him to 


print it in nil subsequent scores since 
cellos and violas invariably botched 
what he had originally written. Ricordi 
complied, and Verdi carried over the 
modification into his revised 
Boccanegra of 1881. But, given a 
modern orchestra with good strings, 
why should we be denied flic possibility 
of hearing Verdi's first thoughts, which 
he abandoned merely due to the 
incompetence of his players? A critical 
edition should make them available ns 
an "ossin" jn smaller print together 
with a note in the apparatus criticus. 

But such an edition is an expensive 
undertaking; and the Verdi project has 
had to wait several years until the 
University of Chicago Press offered its 
services in partnership. An editorial 
committee was then formed, with 
Philip Gossett of the University of 
Chicago us cu-urdinator. The first 
opera chosen was Rigoletto, partly 
because it poses fewer problems than 
most, and partly because a critical 
edition of it had already been begun by 
the Haydn scholar H. C. Robbins- 
Landon, who needed only to be asked 
to complete it. The usual delays and 
vicissitudes followed. After giving 
invaluable advice in the laying out of 
guidelines, Robbins-Landon withdrew 
From both the editorial board and the 
editorship of Rigoletto and was 
replaced in both functions by Martin 
Cnusid from the University of New 
York, who as Director of the American 
Institute of Verdi Studies had done 
much to bring about the joint 
publishing venture. The new Rigoletto 
appeared in print this year and was 
given its baptism on March 13 at the 
Vienna Opera under Riccardo Muti 
(always a good % friend to Verdi 
scholarship). The occasion was not free 
of incident. Renato Bruson as 
Rigoletto was much appreciated for his 
beautiful . tone and sensitive 
musicianship; Edita Gruberova 
likewise for the range of colour and 
expression which she brought to Gilda. 
But Franco Bonisolll , a last minute and 
unsatisfactory replacement for the 
Duke, was booed and jeered 
throughout. There were some boos for 
Mutl as well, though whether directed 
against him personally or the edition it 
is hard to say. That the publicity 
attending it had aroused some hostility 
among the notoriously conservative 


Viennese had been mwfe ^ 
previous day when, „ 

congress" associated 
performance, a certain ! 

denouncing the edition 
mnke money for the hfifi 
houses; some appredafoedS 
among the audience 
was not alone In hh gW 

under the dignified chainiuZ 

Pierluigi Petrobelli, dlS^ 
Italian Institute of Verdi Stufc! 
speaker was firmly pm inZt 
w.ta a scent aXlLj£ 
was heard from him. 

Meanwhile, what differences ta 

srassriSs 

average opera-goer would 
noticed was the absence of ccrtag 
notes to which he is accustoms!? 
those high notes do not appeira* 
score of Rigoletto; their HKhdni 
otherwise is not under effln 
control. You do nol need b etc 
edition to tell you that the penuka 
note of the monologue “Parisiutfi 
an E, not a G. The singer knosiiu 
does the conductor; but a G ft sib 
unless the conductor has ihewU* 
the authority to decree otherwise. 

So, one might ask, what is tlx [re 
of a critical edition if it does v 
produce any audible surprises? Hr 
answer is that it exists for the bed 
not of the listener bot of the perfbnr 
By making the author’s Intenticsi 
dear as possible it enables lb 6 
resolve certain ambiguities sad li 
certain decisions of which, «w Sr 
□re taken, the audience is ar^woti 
he sees a "d” in square bractaJ&i 
phrase mark in a dotted line he bx 
it for an editor's marking trite 
therefore feel free to disagree withfc 
however reasonable. The mrlhofa 
“unmusical” musicologist, tne pda 


Grappling with SMERSH 


Michael Nicholson 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
V ictory Celebrations: A Comedy in 
Four Acts 

Translated by Helen Rapp and 
Nancy Ulemas 

86pp. 14.95. 

0 3TO 30486 1 

Prisoners: A Tragedy 
Translated by Hden Rapp and 
Nancy Thomas 

. oSfjSSx 

Bodley Head 

Solzhenitsyn came out of Ekibastuz 
labour camp in March 1953 with an 
eight-year sentence behind him and 
some 10,000 lines of original verse and 
. prose locked in his memory. Among 
them were the four-act comedy Victory 
Cdtbrations (more usually known as 
, ftasi of the Victors) and seven of the 
twelve scenes which make up his 
tragedy Prisoners. In the precarious 
conditions of his internal “exile in 
perpetuity", Solzhenitsyn completed 
' Prisoners and began a third play, The 
■ Love-girl and the Innocent. To this 


perpetuity”, Solzhenitsyn completed accommodate. 
timers and began a third play, The brations. we see 
Love-girl and the Innocent. To this few days later, tbi 

Happiness ahead 


SSPmSs" 1 logy he gave lhe general 

As British publishers of The Love- 
girl and the Innocent , the Bodley Head 
now add the remaining two works to 
their list, following the belated 
appearance of the Russian texts two 
years ago as part of Solzhenitsyn’s 
authorized collected works. 

The importance of the two “new" 
plays far surpasses the immediate 
question of their serviceability in these 
translations. Apart from the long 
poem Prussian Nights (1950), Victory 
Celebrations is the earliest substantial 
piece of writing by Solzhenitsyn to 
appear in print. In fact, Prussian Nights 
and Victory Celebrations once formed 
Chapters 9 and 10 respectively of The 
Road (Dorozhen’ka), a vast parent- 
work which accounted for the Bulk of 
Solzhenitsyn's creative and mnemonic 
achievement while In captivity. 

In Prussian Nights we were swept 
into East Prussia with the narrator and 
his artillery unit in the closing stages of 
the Second World War, and were 
caught up with him in an orgy of 
retribution and licence whicn his 
conscience struggled in vain to 
accommodate. In Victory Cele- 
brations. we see that same narrator a 
few days later, this time from without. 


however reasonable. The mylhrfi 
“unmusical'' musicologist, tne pie 
who seeks to clip tne wings di 
performer’s inspiration, dies W 
though exploded more’ thaa fc? 
years ago by Thurston Daiiiik 
book, file interpretation of Meet 
scholarly edition allows the pern* 
more freedom, not less. tbmJ 
Rigoletto is an achievement fix* 
every conductor, singer and p 
should be grateful. 1 


Julie Curtis 

, Aleksei Arbuzov 
Selected Plays 

Translated by Ariadne Nicolaeff 
■ 726pp. Peraamon. £9.95. 

GW 024548 X 

Artazov, now in his seventies , is one of 
u* most popular establishment 
piiywrights in tne Soviet Unioq. His 
Himoiously lyrical olavs take as their 


juxtaposes a young man’s Moscow fiat 
and a geologists^ camp in Siberia: 
during the play the young artist comes 
to recognize that his life-style is 
parasitical, while the geologist learns 


Sergei Nerzhin (close kin to Gleb 
Nerzhin of First Circle) is a serious, 
somewhat priggish young lieutenant, 
depicted with considerable irony, but 
already well launched upon his 
spiritual odyssey. .While attending a 
sumptuous improvised banquet 
immediately behind the front-line in 
honour of a fellow-officer, he becomes 
involved with a callow, but dangerous 
investigator from Military Counter- 
Intelligence (SMERSH), and awoman 
who is attempting to rejoin her 
“traitor" husband, now fighting 
alongside the Germans with Vlasov's 
Russian Liberation Army. The day is 
saved in circumstances of high farce, 
but there is a brooding seriousness to 
much of the play. In more than one 
character, fierce Russian patriotism 
grapples with disgust at the political 
reality of the Soviet Union and 
scepticism or contempt for its ideology. 
When thisplay fell into the handsofflie 
KGB in 1965, Solzhenitsyn had good 
cause to fear for his safely. 

Darker still is the mood of Prisoners. 
Set in a SMERSHprison-cell in 1945, it 
anticipates First Circle and The Gulag 
Archipelago in its presentation of a 
gallery of political prisoners of 
widely differing backgrounds, from 
former POW's to a professor and a 
kolkhoz chairman. It is, moreover, 
Solzhenitsyn’s first portrayal of the 
interrogation procedures of the Soviet 
security police. Based in part upon the 
circumstances of his own first captivity, 
it also draws heavily upon the 
biographies of others whom he was to 
meet in the camps. Among the 
characters who later reappear in First 
Circle are the anguished communist. 
Lev Rubin, and the naive hedonist, 


Pryanchikov. Colonel Vorolyntsev, 
hero nf August 1914, is here too, 
fulfilling the prophecy made in that 
work and breathing defiance at the 
Bolshevik tormentors of his Russia as 
he prepares to mount the scaffold. 
Christian, Vlasovitc, loyal communist, 
bewildered peasant - all are flung into 
the melting-pot and all contribute, 
wittingly or unwittingly, to the 
impression that Russia has been 
harnessed in the service of n cynical, 
death-dealing lie. 

Forced to try his hand at poetry by 
the circumstances of his imprisonment, 
Solzhenitsyn has little ambition to be 
judged by his contribution to this 
genre. Nevertheless, he undoubtedly 
developed a considerable facility for 
conveying descriptive narrative and 
dialogue in verse. As it happens, only 
the observant reader of these prose 
renderings will be aware that the whole 
of Victory Celebrations and three 
scenes of Prisoners are, in the original 
Russian, entirely in verse. The 


publishers record this fact with only a 
dozen words of "publisher’s note", and 
this is unfortunately in keeping with 
editions which relegate such meagre 
textual information as they trouble to 
provide to the dust-jacket. In the verse 
of the original there is a stylized quality 
which can carry a good deni more in the 
way of rhetoric and portent than does 
the prose of the translation. The verse- 
form of Victory Celebrations , in 

E articular, seems consciously to hark 
ack to Griboedov's Misfortunes of 
Being Clever, and with its small cast 
and single selling it is altogether a more 
delicate composition than either 
Prisoners or Love-girl and the 
Innocent. 


One may commiserate with the 
translators of these often difficult texts, 
but although Helen Rapp and Nancy 
Thomas are frequently resourceful in 
their renderings, these editions bristle 
with inaccuracies and instances of 
unjustifiable paraphrasing or 

omission. Many errors arise in the 
translation of military and Gulag 
terminology: batteries become 

battalions, a bridgehead becomes a 
parade ground. Black Marias turn, 
mysteriously, into “vermin". Apart 
from lexical gaffes of (his order, there 
are too many occasions when the 
translators unwittingly obscure or even 
reverse the sense or a passage. All in 
nil. the English reader cannot expect to 
get much more from these editions 
than the gist of Solzhenitsyn’s thinking 
in the early 1950s and a devitalized 
impression of his strengths and 
limitations as a dramatist. 

Criticism of Solzhenitsyn in recent 
years has tended to be dominated by an 
approach which consists, at its crudest, 
in contrasting an ideologically Hnd 
artistically non-dogniatic Solzhenitsyn- 
(of Ivan Denisovich and First Circle ) 
with a later, tub-thumping zealot. 
Anti-Marxism, nationalism, authori- 
tarianism and Russian Orthodoxy arc 
viewed as tokens of n comparatively 
recent "degeneration". Bnsctl, as it 
usunlly is, upon a whimsical use of- 
chronology, this model emphasizes 
discontinuity at the expense of 
continuity. The appearance of these 
two plays is timely not least because it 
upsets such artificial distinctions and 
reminds us that °ur understanding of 
Solzlietiitsyn's early development as a 
writer is still no better than 
rudimentary. 


Into microform 


Clifford Bartlett 

I have yet to see In a concert hall choir 
and orchestra reading from - a score 
projected from. a microfilm on to a 
large screen. But performance is nnlv 


v . aS M uantit y their largest purveyor, University person needing it can asdnddrtV 


large screen. But performance is only (Br 
one of the uses to which printed or Issu 
manuscript music may be put, and exit 
hi icroforms are as relevant to music as am 
to any other subject. and 

Since our larger libraries became ^0 
computerized, readers have, become aDcl 
accustomed . to Consulting catalogues C01 ! 
on microfiche. So it is no surprise that ' {Si 
Ache has been the format normally 
adopted for • micropublication of : nai 
catalogues. That of widest interest is ' m J? 
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library began to issue separate music 
catalogues. 

Flche has also been used for 
specialized catalogues. The Institute of 
Jazz Studies of Rutgers University 
(Bradley Hall, Newark, NJ 07102) 
Issues a Register and Indix , an 


nuwuuims,. ju-jz Mortimer bt,. screen, but tew reaubi-^^-. 
London W 1 , tends towards invisible paper 'strong enough to stanaupte. 
staves and stems.- ■ music-stand; and unless pnwf! 

Film has generally been the medium double-sided, an enormous 
for the reproduction of source time is wasted sticking copi«WFr: 
materials, since that is the format in to allow for minimal and cut w, 
which most libraries respond to turns. The musician abo 
individual orders. An Interesting, paper that does not dazzle, ampj 
recent development has been the pencil marking and erasing.^ 
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extensive survey of recordings recent development has been the 
arranged by performer, title, composer complete reproduction of extensive 

and label. The National Tune Index: / archival collections - though this is 
im century secular music contains text something that has been normal in 

ana I nifovec ni.,* . _» ntk., • 


Mjtsic in Print (issued by the Music 'fmbonSi PO Box 192, Fort Geo 
P|f plishers’ . ,< Association , ■ 103 Kings- Statl0n » New York, NY' 10040).' 

wavi T _n'nHnn inTilcl ■ ■ m. : v • 
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^ nd I? . interest of the manuscript music in the major 

than the- national of the title might collections at Christ Church, Oxford, 
imply (available from University Music and St Michael ’s College , Tonburv. has 
-Editions, PO Box 192, Fort George started with several groups of sources 


started with several groups of sources 
at the Bodleian, and announced similar 
senes from the British Library and the 
■Royal College, df Music. Such large 
Pro j.^s are use fill not only for 


double-sided, an enormous sitf* 
time is wasted sticking copies^: 
to allow for minimal and wj » i 
turns. The musician abo neewir 
paper that does not dazzle, aodpj 
pencil marking and erasing. N® 
technology will soon solve flw- : 
The other problem is 

librarian will permit reprojww 
any twentieth-century^ 
checking that it is out 
do that tor, say, 8 
songs of the First Wo# 
make the project "SB 
for anv ootential IMBREX: 


, — K — »uv muiTluiipi, HIIU 

iwy appeal to Soviet audiences by the 
*Vlney trace the vanning character 
™ experiences or successive 
pueiatlons during the Soviet period, 
ror Bnlish audiences, more familiar 
11,11 8 wmic tradition which feeds on 
^preconceptions of class, Arbuzov's 
Pap present a certain novelty; this, 
«getber with their historical interest 
reflection of universal human . 
®wons, has enabled several of them 
: “U* produced successfully in this 
gWry. But they have not been 
i H^vrabiy received bv the critics: their 


the human cost of excessive dedication 
to her work. 

The translator, Ariadne Nicolaeff, 
has had a long acquaintance with the 
author and his work, and her 
enthusiasm is evident in the production 
histories and photographs included in 
this glossy edition - it is clearly 
designed to attract the interest of 
potential British producers. This 
publication also assumes a Certain 
importance in the light of tbe major 
1981 Soviet edition of some twenty of 
Arbuzov's plays, which cuts out a 
number of political references included 
when the plays were first published 
separately in the early 1960s. Restored 
in Nicolaeff s text are comments on the 
essentially capitalist nature of the 
peasant class, references to denun- 
ciations and to the cult of personality, 


The spread of innovation 


iracea requucu -r : l, 

songs are so JortjW g ». 
economic way pf j & 
keep them JSjSL * 


mimtf W oscrwea mustc fn pre-1800 uui ror oispusaurc ~ 

: nqn)iscripa in British libraries (£250 Wingthe fragile sources unnecessary Jhem. . /.'■ : 

huS* H*" Andrews, PeSleburv 1 questions- can 0% be ' The : prospect of ^ 

cSsult^ with limtii h-n,«T US ^ I- > West Roacf, Cambridge? answered I by ^irect examination of the versions of the complete 

-for pany a major 

- has used 16mm for the catalogued Us ; reproduction is adequate, - It has first advertised , a : 

?ubrisS- P°P u,ar nw»ic' libfare- a ^revised quite normal for libraries to./ instance by IJrdvei^ity : 

Sofrit® iS?ii — h ® ve .% , V s ^ ■ versi °n wi l probably be available on °^ r . ' f ?PMuptiohs • for visiting Now the scMai.and 

Vet entered.i into the cRtnl^iP 'Tht l © e8r fft pui & BB C a fa] thanorlgina! = aS ,fo“have 


!:,®® vor I a vocation in self-sacrifice, 
naive or insincere to us. The 
: Pwation of five Arbuzov plays in 
: 8 ^°ws us to consider whether it 

fJ^.PaUy the lack pf political 
in them which, as Rich aid 
B . argues in his foreword, 
t S Kes such misgivings about the 
, VBcapce of Arbuzov’s work . 

Wjen Arbuzov looks back to the 
Ofeof 192? in The Twelfth 
he consciously parodies a 
u*~i 0V !? n setting as a counterpoint 
lilnSwf tbat 18 ? n ^W n g but nostalgic. - 
'^i : 0rward * beyond the abollfibn 
enterprise, to more utopian 
monopolies - in 


and a conviction expressed at the end 
of The Promise tiiat the 1960s "will 
finally bring happiness to the people" - 
a sentiment which may have appeared 
a little hollow by 1981. 

The full.texts and the abundance of 
background information ought to 
recommend this book to the reader, 
which Is why the unevenness of the 
translations and the editors' failure to 
do anything about them is so 
regrettable. The translator's notes to 
the plays, often garbled, reveal the 
uncertainty of ner command of 
English. Errors of translation in the 
plays • produce inaccuracies about 
specifically Soviet details: she renders 
“war communism", as "militant 
communism" and describes a man who 
is “socially ^acilve", ! ie. a .worthy. 
Comqlunlst, as . ["sodable”. *iri The ; 


! vsth the.preserv^n ! SST of 


teno rtf’ -^nfoters who first mqet 
Leningrad later, 
rewptize that . the fact of 
tf at all places a burden 

u^pwibUity.on them. In. 1946 the 




CgriifalfMusk 
(100 , BucKini 
London SWd) 
upddfoijit £4 j 
seqUSndelsvjps 
much. IrngeV. 
Cqno^s.siWas 

pubjBhedi-lts 


comparable,, to , ; 

photocopying one f - p ^/eoteJ?5 
niust be scope W 


Wffiilii n u_“ v . 111 J-ytv uic. 

M this rW?- 05 ' ■ wron 8 husband, 
can be reversed iri 
; firiSS kfcptog'feith with the past 
ill ^ij^^value: even if they have '• 
. faifilVtheir apparent 
the ability to 

;7w^^ h ! c b:?eallyrounts. ;; 

W U between two 


Promise one character is apparently 
rewarded with 300 grammes (10-1 1 oz) 
of millet for saving a little girl’s life: to 
render that quantity as “six pounds" is 
to obscure tne terrible realities of the 
siege Of Leningrad. Elsewhere there 
are confosions; . as :when' a man 
proposes a toast to his daughter, due to 
be born In five weeks time (she Is, of 
course, five weeks ojd). Sometimes the 
versions are .so stilted as ; to. be . 
unintentionally comical: "Calamity! . 
You are so comely, but he's married , 
and '“With the remaining bottles off to 1 


:i.W nf iL m fr- - W1 " ^nuw u i a as 

here the. gir| 

[ WK ™ btder to’ 

.The 'most 




: now for six months. . 

In. her introduction, the^ translator 
asks a very pertinent question, “How. 
Russian is the play supposed to feel7 - 
the answer to which is surely not to be 
found in NicolaefFs Russified English. 
The translations as they stand, would, 
one feels, be painful for the actors fo 
deliver; : or as two characters in The 
Promise are made to say: “Does it 
r hurt7".-:"Very." 


Arnold McMillin 

Carl and Ellendka Proffer 
(E ditors) 

Contemporary Russian Prose 

430pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. $25 

^ back, $10). 

3 596 0 

The last decade and a half has proved 
to be a rich and exciting period in 
the history of Russian literature, 
witnessing the coming to maturity of a 
wide range of ambitious and 
innovative writers. That many of them 
now publish and, especially since 
1974, also live in the West reflects 
the increasingly difficult conditions 
obtaining In the Soyiet Union, and has 
itself been a major factor in many 
individuals’ development. In this 
connexion the significance of the work 
of Carl and Ellendea Proffer through 
their Ardis Press can hardly be 
exaggerated, and it is high praise to 
say that Contemporary Russian Prosit 
represents one of their most valuable 
publications, bringing together as It 
does a wide range of modern Russian 
writers, represented by some of their 
best short prose. ..j. 

, The most extended item... in 1 tbp 

most are long short stories of, in the 
case of Fazil Iskander’s Belshazzar's 
Feasts , a chapter from a longer work. 
In addition to the pieces by Sokolov 
and Iskaiideri the anthology comprises 

S Aksenov's The Steel Bird 
Vasily Shukshin’s Snowball 
Red (1973), Yiiri Trifonov’s The 
Exchange (1969), Andrey Bitov’s Life 
in Windy Weather (1963-64), and 
Valentin Rasputin's Downstream 

(1972): V 

Tbe background to these writers 
and stories is complex: Although all 
seven works were written In the Soviet 

Union, only those by Bitov. Shukshin, 

Trifonov,' and Rasputin have bepn 
published there; moreover, Bitov And 
Iskander have both published abroad 
as well as at home. Thus, since the 
death of Shukshin in 1974. and, of - 
Trifonov in 1981 , and the emigration 
of Sokolov iii 1976 and of AksenoV in 
1980, the Siberian Rasputin is nOw orte 
of the very few- important Soviet 

translations are published, for the first i 


time. The Aksenov and the Shukshin 
both appeared in Ardis collections in 
1979 ; the Trifonov piece has also been 
printed several Limes, and the English 
version of Sokolov's novel appeared 
separately in 1977, a year after the 
Russian text. Several of t(i«e earlier 
editions are, however, out of print, so 
that republication now is undoubtedly 
worthwhile, 

The pieces in the collection are 
remarkably varied in style and theme, . 
though each strikes the reader as 
unmistakably Russian (no fault of (he 
translations). Aksenov’s 77ie Steel 
Bird is a fantastic allegory reflecting 
the - petty concerns and major 
apprehensions of urban Russia, In it 
he attempts a number of stylistic 
experiments that, despite the story's, 
relatively early date, look forward (O 
such dazzlingly . Ambitious novels as . 
The Burn (1969-75, published 1980) 
and 77ie Island of Crimea (1977-79, . 
published 1981), which have appeared 
in the wake of his enforced emigration 
from the Soviet . Union. The 


experiments with Jazz techniques arid 
other linguistic play remove this Story 
far from the sub-Salinger novellas, 
of teenage life with which Aksenov 
first made his name in the early 1960s. 

: Also highly original is Sokolov’s A 


f (WW^bul Exchange and Bitov’s Life In Windy 
es of,, iri the Weather (the latter is also known 
Belshazzar's under the title A Country Place ) 
longer work, represent different aspects of the 
; by Sokolov Russian realistic tradition, but with 
gy comprises none of the ‘over-simplification that 
Steel Bird has given “socialist realism’’ such a 
i’s Snowball bad name. The unproliflc Bitov is now 
Ifbnov’s The best known, for his magnum opus , 
Bitov’s Life .Ptuhkiniky Dqtn (“Pushkin House", 
63-64), and not yet available In English), but within 
Downstream a small coriipnss Life in Windy Weather 
illustrates well his highly distinctive, 
lese writers syntactically complex yet lurid s^ylo, 

Uthough all V 0 , be?r ite? di Y 

In the Soviet psycnolOgiciU complexities of an 

v. Shukshin, artist's identity crisis, 
have bepn . The novelist Yury- Trifonov, who 

r, Bitov And died in March 1981, had been known 
shed abroad since the late 1940s ns a competent but' , 

s, since the conventional writer (his Stalin prize* 

974. and, of- -winning: novel Students appeared iii 
i emigration 1951) , when at' the end oE the ' 1 960s 

Aksenov in The Exchahge piarked the beginning 
in is now one or a transformation to a far - more 
rtant. Soyiet truthful and, there fore, chptrqversial 
rely through manner. Rqrely has ./ a ^ writer' ' 
t all' the . undergone riqch a shafp eoriversiort , 

for the firit : unprovoked by hti obvious change in/ 
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external circumstances (such as 
emigration), and the last decade of 
Trifonov’s life produced a series of 
excellent stories and novels about 
Moscow, life, including Another Life 
(1975). The House on the 
Embankment (1976), and The Old 
Man '(-1978):- Perhaps more than' any 
other story in the collection The 
Exchange underlines the pettiness of 
humdrum Soviet existence; like many 
of Trifonov's other recent works it has 
formed the basis of a popular play in 
Moscow's Taganka, theatre, Where 
audiences respond enthusiastically to . 
the vivid actuality of the characters 
and situations. 

- Shukshiri’s 'best-known story. 
Snowball Berry Red, describes the 
unsuccessful attempts of an ex-convict 
to escape his past. As a film, with 
Shukshin himself as director and star, 
it has been' one of the tnajpr 
internationaj successes of the Soriet 
film industry, and yet the story, whilst 
conventional, almost clicndd In 
theme, is in detail and language highly 
specific to its time and place., Noless 
romantic, but, jn a quite different way, 
are the pictures of. Abkhazian life 
painted 1 by tbe russophohe Fazil. 
Iskander, 4 writer whose light {ouch 
conceals considerable psychological 
and social insight. Sahdro from Citege, 
the massive work from which Belshaz- 
zar's Feasts is drawn, has-been 
only partially published in tbe Soviet 
Union, and the unflatteringly vivid 
depiction of Stalin; Beria and their 
henchmen relaxing at a Caucasian 
banquet shows a side of Iskander's 
writing (hat is likely to remain 
concealed from the Soviet reader for a 
long titne. 

f The. last item' in the collection. 
Rasputin’s Downstream, is a good 
example of .this writer’s attitude to 
-life, tO the writer’s role, and to the 
natural environment, particularly in 
his . native Siberia. The story, 
'thematically linked with his later ; 
novel Farewell to Matyora, serves as a 
usefol remlnder that some worthwhile 
writers have not yej been swept away 
on : the lido of ■ emigration and 
expatriation that has wrought such 
drastic changes in (he Russian cultural 
scene; of recent years. U is possible, 

. however, that Rasputin’s contribution 
’will be (he one' with least appeal for . 


twill bc |hp one ' with least appeal for . 
Western readme, since in rheme and 
style alike his very spcdficness may 
[rentier .' him, • like many of 1 his ■ 
;dlstinguished predecessors, including ■ 
Pushkin , Lesjcov, and PiatonOv. a 
.poor traveller. 
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Aryanism for the masses 


J. D. Noakes 

Dennis E. Show alter 

Lillie Man, What Nov?? Der 
St tkrmer in the Weimar Republic 
285pp. Hamden, Conn: Archon. 
0 208 02893 X 


This sexual component in antisemitism 
was not of course peculiar to -him. 
although he carried it to an extreme; it 
was shared by Hitler himself. Indeed, if 
one looks at per Sttlrmer in the context 
of developments both in antisemitism 
and in the Qerman press, the paper 


aturmer m me weimar itepuDuc does not appear i( £ M exceptional. 

285pp. Hamden, Conn: Archon. Thus, by the end of the nineteenth 

0 208 02893 X century sex had already become a 

r — : 1 common feature of anti^emitic: 

JOHN Dornberg i caricature, reflecting a growing public, 

The Putsch That Failed: Munich taste for soft core pornography. 

1923, Hitler’s Rehearsal for Power Similarly, the sensational style of Der 

. vf . . Sttlrmer had already been anticipated 

358pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. by the deve iop ra ent of the Geheral- 

n %7 mm y anzelger press before J914, with its 

u/v/ a emph asis on scandal in order to attract 

Tivrra. the mass audience now available 

□IMON i aylor following 'urbanization and mass 

Germany 1918-1933: Revolution, literacy. As an elementary school 

Counter-Revolution and the Rise of teacher, Streicher was far more 
Hiller attuned to this new market than the 

“ffi " th ‘ £6 ‘ 95 ' o C f l,Ur the 

0 7156 1689 7 conventional press. 

Stretcher portrayed himself and his 
... . . .. „ , .. . paper as champions of the man in the 

Julius Stretcher, the Nazi Gauleiter s t re et, fearless seekers after the truth 
of Middle Franconia in northern wb ich was concealed by the 
Bavaria, is probably the most, establishment and above all by the 
notorious anliscni i te of modern times. Jews< In pa rticuJari Der stilrmer 
He owed Ins reputation primarily to his portraye d the municipal government 
weekly newspaper, Der Stilrmer % \ f Nuremberg as a sink of corruption; 
whose scurrilous and pornographic, unre9 ponsive to the needs of Its 

citizens. It personalized this issue with 
even by some of his party comrades. a long-running campaign against the 
Dennis E. Showalter had good reason, mavo * Hermann * Lunm* a 


experienced by the German lower 
middle class of his generation, but also 
a comment on the failure of post-war 
German liberalism to appeal to 
upwardly mobile men of his 
background. Though in his particular 
case perhaps one is expecting too 
much. 

The tone of Der Slilmer was violent 
and vulgar, its typography crude and 
amateurish. But it was above all easy to 
read and understand. It operated on a 
shoe-string. Streicher was out to make 
a profit and he wanted to keep the price 
low in order to attract the man in the 
street. He was assisted by the fact that 
his main source of material was his; 
r eaders, wh o submitted accounts or 
incidenweltfier to air a grievance or as 
a service to the movement and 
normally did not expect payment. 
Showalter Argues, on the whole 
convincingly, that, although certain 
campaigns were grotesque, notably the 
accusations of Jewish ritual murder, 
other articles contained at least a grain: 
of truth. For there were bound to 
have been some conflicts between' 


L/cmus c>. anowfliier nau gam reason may0? Hermann Lubpe, a 
to ponder whether a book on Der di ^ nguishcd dem ocrat. iWessor 

T r „ “ u il ,> ,■ >’ Showalter has a point when he argues 

academtc ^nationalism. _ In fact, leadma Weimar democrats stA as 


LupwTtcncled Vo ULy'them^lves U open , 
questions of some vile material, his to dl j, y nd denigration because of! 
study makes a useful contribution to the Da tronizlnc wav in which thev 

ffiSSES£& ° f thC deVei °P ment - treate^ordina^ 3» One of tS^ 
of Nazi antisemitism. major of W ei raar 

The character of Der Sttlrmer was democrats was their failure to develop 
determined to a considerable extent byj a common touch; they tended to cling 
the character of Streicher. Tills is! to the Honoratioren politics of the pre- 
certainly true of its most notorious war. world 1 , leaving a vacuum whieh was 


in which Jews figured as well as 
Germans. Streichers skill consisted in 
portraying these incidents as! 
exceptional and uniquely Jewish, inter- 
preting them as part of a consistent 
pattern of Jewish nefariousness, and 
alleging a conspiracy behind ap- 
parently unrelated events. He used the 


parently unrelated events. He used the 
Jew as a focal point for the acute 
economic, social and psychic anxieties 
, affecting the German lower middle 
class during this period. Franconia had 
the largest percentage of Jews in 
Bavaria and a long history of 
antisemitism - a point the author 
unfortunately fails to take up. 


One of the most interestin 


itina chaptc 
concerns the question of now Der 
Stilrmer was able to avoid legAl action 
so successfully. The history of the' 
paper can be used as a case study of the 
Weimar Republic’s legal response to a 
threat from the Right. Here Professor 
Showalter takes issue with the 
conventional wisdom about the right- 
wing bias of the German judiciary. 
While accepting that the judiciary 
and Bavarian police were indeed 


feature - its emphasis on the sexual 
threat posed by, the Jews to German' 
womanhood, expressed most 
graphically In the cartoons of Philip| 
,Ruprecht (Ftps). Indeed, according to 
the early historian of Nazism , Konrad 
Heiden, for Streicher the racial 
question was simply a struggle between 
Aryans and Jews for the female sex. 


to be filled by men like Streicher. 
Ironically, but unfortunately . for 
German democracy not unlypically,' 
before the war Streicher had been an> 
active .member, of the left T liberal 
Progressive Party. Returning fr6m the 
war decorated and promoted to 
lieutenant of a crack unit, his transition 
to Nazism is a reflection of the crisis 


conservative in their political outlook, 
he argues that in fact they did their duty 
■to the best of their ability. He points- 
out the problems they faced in bringing 
Streicher to book, notably his 
immunity from prosecution as a 
Landtag and then Reichstag deputy 
and the fact that prosecutions tended 
to be simply grist to the paper’s mill. 
His arguments are certainly a useful 
corrective to the sometimes rather 
over-simple conventional view. But his 
revisionism goes too far in liisl 
conclusion that “where antisemitism! 
interacted with the iaw, the poiicej 
and the legal authorities of Nurem- 
berg and Franconia did enough to 
make the Weimar system work - 
enough at least to sustain the Jews' 
general belief that they ultimately 
lived under a government of! 
justice as Well as a government 
of laws”. 

How effective was Der Stilrmer ? 
This study deals only with the period 
before the Nazi take-over of power 
when the paper had to survive without 
official backing in the competitive 

tployers and employees, landlords LffSf St 

a tenants, and even sexual incidents ^rriUntmn r £ 3 fnr 

«,hinh w « u«ii fac circulation figure (13,000) is for 

December 1927 , le, before the Nazis 
became a mass movement. Certainly, 
it fulfilled its objective in stirring up a 
lot of controversy and, by 1933, the' 
paper had begun to acquire a national 
as well as a local audience. Its influence 
on its audience is debatable. The 
author suggests that its readers may not 
have taken the paper's content as 
. seriously as Streicher hoped. He may 
well have been “seen by Franconians as 
a man who carried sound ideas to an 
extreme. The argument's content was 
less important than its tone as long as 
its tone was shrill." Certainly, the 
reports of the political police on. 
-Streicher’s speeches emphasized the 
importance of delivery over content. 
For the average reader the salacious 
articles and cartoons about Jewish sex 
offenders were probably primarily 
interesting for their sexual titillation, 
with the Jewish aspect largely 
.incidental. On the other hand, the 
constant denigration of Jews pre- 
sumably helped to reinforce existing 
stereotypes, just as the constant snip- 
ing at the municipal government 


eli l S C 0 ord« e ™” e ““ W ‘" a ^ 
StKicMtodL/ut*.^ ft 

his party comracfes, hU 2! 
remained secure - at least untiira 
because he had Hitler's sufi m 
der ;y 4 ed <° » large extent fromHiik 
^ his role duriTft, 
Munich Beer HaU putsch ofNwU, 
1923. John Dornberg’s new studrd 
the putsch is an exercise in ft, 
fashionable genre of “faction", He!» 
consulted the sources and i fa* 
number of participants and to 
produced a blow-by-blow mmi 
the events, including dialogue g 
atmosphere of which some is true oj 
some invented. In general, it amt 
plausible and, although the writiijg 
pedestrian ("craggy Alps” etc), ok 
exciting. Dornberg brings out fc 
chaos of the putsch, paitiohd 
Hitler's lack of organizational lift 
and his failure to formulate any pfaa , 
for what to do after he hBd m xtt | 
into the beer hall, particularlj i ! 
anything went wrong. He is also god ' 
at describing the develops | 
of the counter-measures which wen 
eventually to thwart the coup. Ik 1 
problem with this genre Is that ox 
never knows what is fact and wfuta 
fiction. Unfortunately, one’s t» 
fidence in this author is ujidemW 


example, Hitler took over the leafe 
ship of the Nazi Party in 1921 not 1MD j 
there were no Communist “lab j 
overs" in Saxony, Thuringia, all 
Hamburg; and Kurt Eisner's lake-ow j 
in Bavaria in Novejnber 1918 j 
means a "comic opera revolution . 

Simon Taylor's book contains mb* I 
pictures of the Hitler putsch bd - ! 
wisely I think - he refralni bo® 
publishing Fips cartoons tom w 
Stilrmer. The book provides aa 


iiiiugiiiuiiTw wiivwiiwii r if • . 

posters, and pamphlets Illustrating* 
political and social history of * 
Weimar Republic and a 


clearly primanjy in [ended wiaw' 
formers, it can be recoitimewM® ' 
anyone with an interest in wa r j 
Germany. . . j 





On the lowbrow stage 


John Willett 

■ — r-r- — • — - — — r: — : — i 

Robert Eben Sackett 

Popular Entertainment, Class, arid 
Politics hi Munich, 1909-1923 
194pp, Harvard University Press. 

‘0 674 68985 2 . • . . . ■ 

The idea behind Robert Eberi 
Sackett 's short book sounds promising: 
to study the changing mentality; of. 
Munich In a crucial period as reflected 
•v. on its lowbrow stage. For the old 
■ Bavarian capital is still a. cultural- 
political mystery; sometimes beautiful, 
sometimes repulsive in fts evolution 
' from the early twentleth-centUrycjty of 
tbeJugendstil arid the' Bljtue Reiteir, 
.throb 1 ’** • •«-* — 


such other Munich figures as Ball and 


Munich folksingers, a group of stage such other Munich figures as Ball and 
entertainers who performed for largely Emmy. Hennings, MQhsairi and Kathi 
middle-class audiences" he pitches his Kobus - who likewise provided topical 
claim too high. Leaving aside the fact entertainment for the ’’middle class” , if 
that middle-class .is a term . almost on a more restricted scale - but (here is 
Impossible to substantiate, while at the same time none of the feeling for 
“folksinger” cpnveys something very the city that one gets in Feuchtwanger’s 
different from (he German Volks- Success. In short, the background is 
stinger j- who was closer to Bariy missing, 

Though Sackett has beavered away 

H-UhL F ? rt ^ nan £ "^sheitinger. And between the Imperial government and' 
neither is ever brought to life. the Bavarian State, or given some 

The retailing of once “hilarious’’ into the long-standing local 

performances is often a funereal affair, nusttust of “the Prussians". Nor do the 


h due' of 'the . most ’radical 
es of the Ger.ttia'n f^yoluf^nlo;. 







. become a centtp of cultural reaction 
t;. • and; in; due course, the acknowledged 
• cradle of the Nazi movement. How did 
this -happen? The theme has never 
-squarely- been taqkled; even the 
. evidence is Httle known, and . a well- 
illustrated account. of some of the 
. symptom's would , have been par- 
ttcuLarly. interesting now that Munich 
> ;is- pace again attracting Rrtists 
and writers from «iU Oyer Germany. 
iWhat is the relationship between the. 
local revival Arid jjie wider reaction 
that is piost conspicuous in-afchttect urc- 
hin to some extent now affects all the 
arts? Surely thord axe vital lessons to be. 
learned? • ■ . , 'V 

% •; “This book's central methodological 

argument" „we read on ibe first page , Is 
“that popular qntertainmeht in parly 
twentieth-century r Munich, reflected 
(lie political aftd soqial attitudes; ideas 
and sentiments of its • audience, " 
Tboiigb the Author speaks of tradiig his. 
rather trite prlhciple in the case of "the 
• .. . 

dc • '.-.f ■ ■ vi 1 ' !*,t. ■'.•■ft w"S' 


aims twrucii i npaqinpr gives no sign Qf : u«uajBiouKine reguii can ce 

having heard or. seen) was onfe o? the- g^tesquely .misleading, as wi(h 
world's, gfeat , comics," A worthy; -Chamber o( Plays for .lhe Munich 

or : intimate theat-- 


descendant qf.Nesttoy and superior to: . 


: couabotatp oh . a . programme ' with ; - grasgreane Froscitaiign i 
, Klabundj. : Rjrigelnatz- ■ arid , himself; 1 twinkle in her eye"“ ; - 
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v C te (%' vor thav,yljlriout a certain familiarity wjth * 


Objects, Odours 


Stale tobacco smoko 
gradually gilding 
into blood and bono 
insidiously 

becoming cracked earth 
along with 

somebody's musty-dusty . . 
awareness of phlox, 
nasturtium, wallflower, 
a palnfu) pot-pourri 

that grips you " 
cleari Inside / 
with its 'knowledge 
, 0f summer grasses, wet spaniel , 
-or kitchen bread • . . , . 

;:Turn,' stiy^ . 

to die language of wood. 

In an, empty schoohrpbm 
or a wefeby toolshed's . . 

[ damp lattice where ' 

'bearing;'. 1 

the steady, flowing, "* 
Interminable guff . 
of your grey elders and betters 
■you find the thick light suddenly. 


MUnchen ,v Szenen und piijlo 

* nd ^ ■ ^ us.TWs book is of - 

As for .Weiss - Fcrdt he emerges even ; course 1 baspd wi a dissjrt auori where 
.deader, wflle/ptfAJhr.yiA ^n^.v : tbMdt|tfc WpS® 

variety. cabarerond beer-ljflll Scene , I'm. afraid that the 


d Pltilogtiy Had. lire., wbod tjie writer, canndt jii 
ihe enp of 1980, which trees tosho* us.:TWs book 1 
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Jonathan Miller 

Slates of Mind: Conversations with 
psychological Investigators 
312PU. BBC Publications. £9.95. 
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In Britain the word psychology is still 
usodaied in most people's minds with 
mental illness and the therapeutic 


tetter be careful what I say". In fact, 
few psychologists either, treat mental 
iUness or carry out research on human 
emotion. Most spend their time 
miming experiments on such mundane 
mailers as perception, memory, 
prabkm-solving, motor skills, and the 
production and understanding of 
bgiuge, in an effort td discover the 
■edianisms that subserve these tasks. 
Since these mechanisms are sited in the 
brain, it may seem surprising that they 
m be revealed without directly 
investigating the nervous system. If, 
however, one knows enough about the 
Mure of a task and the ostensible way 
ii which people carry it out, it is often 
possible to infer a great deal about the 
operations that underlie its per- 
formance. One would of course also 
Eketo know how those operations- are 
hsuntiated in the brain, and this 
(pulton is pursued by physiological 
psychologists, who also work on such 
problems as how the brain controls 
omer, thirst, pain and mood. A 
further branch of psychology is the 
nvesdgation of social interactions and 
the Tutors that determine personality. 
As bother disciplines, psychologists’ 
(Sscoveries have practical implications 
aid tbdse are put to use outside the 
Wwaiory by clinical, educational, and 
■duitrial psychologists. 

Ghen the range of topics that 
pychologists encompass, it is hardly 
»ptaag (hat there is a wide variation 


poc types of theories they propose, 
hthc more scientific parts or the 
theories may be highly 
Bwematlcal, or they may take the 
“D of computer programs that 
■“ate 1 ■ the behaviour under 


f*F»oJ 0 gy cannot aspire to this degree 
■ngour and often appear to be 
jwopts^at systematizing common 
himself explained 
behaviour by postulating 
jroctous thought processes which, 
SSi ^ of the libido, operate in 
'SW to conscious thinking. In 
■HtTO and applying his 
nc «ssary to u?e one’i 
"^.Intuitions about thought 
Hence, Freud’s mode of 
OTngAvas more akin to (hat of a 
than to a scientist’s and this 
2 “ acc ? un,s for some of his 
’ He asked the question 
nyao things ho wrong?’’, but never 
iteX ask the much deeper 

^rjnqrc^ncerned and to which no 
, . ^“Answers can be given. 

iWtf -ijj?. !s? 1 l , very u “ le front 

i ^htrfi reproduces ,a 
i W w. ^^ on discussions between 
&^M |l er- '.;and V fifteen 
^ok^ical investigators".- He has 


chapters, three themes recur. The first 
is the claim that any systematic - or 
even unsystematic - study of the mind 
must be a “science". Stuart Hampshire 

m j n this cIa ‘ m for psychoanalysis 
and R.om Harrd for his own vague 
thoughts on social interactions. Miller 
is slow to rebuke his players - 
altogether too slow since the book is 
much too bland and self- 
congratulatory, but he does pull Hand 
up by asking “I sometimes wonder why 
it should be necessary to apply the term 
‘science’ in order to give this sort of 
analysts respectability". He receives no 
answer, nor does anybody stop to ask 
wha( constitutes a science. Perhaps the 
most important differentiating aspect 
of a science is that its data should be 
collected and classified with a rigour 
that leaves no room for disagreement 
about a given phenomenon and that its 
theories should be rigorous enough for 
anyone who understands them to apply 
them and manipulate them in identical 
ways. Nothing should be left to 
intuition. By this criterion the so-called 
social sciences are grossly misnamed. It 
is lamentable that the practitioners of 
arts subjects should need to claim to be 
scientists and should employ such 
terms as “scientific literary criticism". 
It not only suggests that tliey have lost 
faith in tneir own disciplines, but it 
encourages the monstrous falsehood 
that scientific thinking is the only route 
to truth. In dealing with numan 
emotion, social interactions and 
personality, we must rely laraely on 
intuitions sincq nobody nas found a 
rigorous way in which to describe or 
think about these problems. Curiously 
enough. Sir Keith Joseph has recently 
ordered the Social Science Research 
Council to delete the word "Science" 
from its title, perhaps the first benefit 
he has conferred on education and 
research in Britain. 

A second persistent error is that 
Freud invented the unconscious and 
that psychologists who study the 
unconscious processes underlying 
perception or the production of 
language are therefore indebted to 
him. In fact, Helmholtz used the 
phrase “unconscious inferences” to 
describe just these sorts of processes 
before Freud was born. Again, Miller 
asks the pertinent question, this time of 
Hampshire: “I’ve often wondered 
whether it is necessary to characterise 
the processes which go on in the brain, 
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the processes which go on in the brain, 
which determine the outcome of 
conscious thoughts, as thoughts”. As 
usual he receives no reply, but the 
correct answer is that when we 
understand the processes we shall stop 
talking of them as thoughts. Nowadays 
nobody refers to tire operations 
underlying perception as thoughts 
because we . understand them well 
enough to dispense with this analogy. 
Once the unconscious processes that 
determine the sort of phenomena in 
which Freud was interested 'are 
understood In detail, the analogy with 
thoughts, which through our own 
intuitions of conscious thought 
processes gives a spurious feeling <?f 
understanding, will also be dropped. 

The: third theme, is related to the 
second.’ It is the distinction between 
top-down and boftom-up processing. 
Suppose you are tryJnitq.J^oogn \te, a 
face. Your brain cdpfd’go threugh p 
series of processes starting from the 
visual image, extracting the lines and 
contours in it, computing the position 
and slope of each visible surface, and 
finally extracting a more abstract 
three-dimensional representation which 
could be matched to a stored des- 
cription of the face. This is called 
bottom-up processing -• no knowledge 
from a lugher level of processing Is 
used to guide processing at a lower 
level; An alternative method Would be 
for the brain to infer, the presence of a 
-face as soon as it has processed the 
i input sufficiently to make it likely that 
a Face is present;- and to use Its stored 
; information about faces to guide the 
I lower-level processes that deal with 
; lines, surfaces, Had so on. This kind of 
i processing, in .which information is 
sent down the chain,, is called top- 
down. Almost all mental activity uses 
vast amounts ofknowledge, most of it 
tadtj and in much perceptual activity 
the knowledge is used, at least 
partially, in a top-dowp way. Richard 
Gregory . gives , some interesting 
examples of top-down processing in 
vision, and points out that t (he sort or 
perceptual inferences required are not 


Stuart Sutherland 

unlike those mode by scientists, who 
formulate a theory and then look for 
proof of it. 

Unfortunately, both the book as a 
whole and many of the individual 
chapters lack coherence; given the 
fascination of the field it is puzzling 
why Miller selected some of the 
contributors. Ernst Gombrich on 
vision and painting and Thomas Sznsz 
vilifying psychiatry have something to 
say ana say it wclf, but we have heard 
them rehearsing these topics so often 
that they have oecome over- familiar. 
There are no less than three chapters 
on psychoanalysis - two by 
philosophers and one on Melanie 
Klein, who ascribed to suckling infants 
powers of ratiocination that would do 
credit to an adult. 

Some of the psychologists do a little 
better and perhaps the most interesting 
chapter is Norman Geschwind's lucid 
account of some recent findings in 
physiological psychology. He starts 
with the “split-brain" phenomenon: if 
the two hemispheres are surgically 
divided from one another (nn 
operation performed to relieve certain 
kinds of severe epilepsy), they function 
largely independently to such an extent 
that the patient nmy be trying to dress 
himself with the hand controlled by 
one hemisphere while undressing 
himself with the other. He also 
discusses the control of smiling and 
laughing. When spontaneous these are 

f overned by a centre in a part of the 
rain that is involved in pleasure and 
pain; this centre has a preset program 
for producing these responses or the 
facial muscles. They can, however, 
also be voluntarily controlled by a 
different area of the brain, the motor 
cortex, but since that does not have the 
right program, it is difficult to adjust 
each muscle accurately by this route. It 
is for this reason that when in front of 
the camera it is safer to say “cheese" 
than to attempt to smile to order. 
Geschwind also has a brief but 
Interestingdiscussion of aphasia and 
dyslexia. The findings on the latter 
suggest that normal readers have two 
routes to recover from their memory 
the word they are reading. They can 
access it either directly from the 
written word or by sounding the word 
out in their heads and using the sound 
to recover the word and its meaning. 

At the other extreme are chapters 
that are wholly vacuous, of which 
Harrd’s on social activity is not 
atypical. He presents as though it were 
a new insight the idea that human 
behaviour is governed by conventions 
which vary from one society to 
another. The conventions, like Harry’s 
prose, are “a continuous and ever- 
onward moving, flowing construc- 
tion of conventionally constrained 
activitivies” and their meaning may 
depend on context: an appropriate 
example would be the sarcastic smile. 
He continues on this leVel of vagueness 
the whole discussion, except for 
announcing two further insights - the 
knowledge governing society does not 
reside in one person, and honour is 
important to people. Since HarrA 
spends some time deriding - with more 
passion , .than. ; knowledge ! - , the 


could not be sure that they would 
actually perform the task. Hence arises 
the necessity to iin piemen t the theory 
as a program and discover by running ft 
on a computer whether it actually 
works. The computer makes it possible 
to construct much more elaborate and 
precise theories of some aspects of the 
mind than ever before. 

Moreover, the discipline of con- 
structing such theories often reveals 
problems of which we were hitherto 
unaware. Thus, psychologists had until 
recently not thought about the 
problem of how the visual system 
extracts lines and edges from the visual 
image. When the output from a 
television camera is connected to a 
computer, however, it turns out to be 
an extremely difficult task lo> find 
where the lines and edges.are. We see 
in Che world well-defined edges, but we 
can see them like that because our 
visual system has already processed the 
image, In which the lines and edges are 
anything but well defined. Over the 
next few decades computer 
simulation, particularly when tied to 
the results of psychological and 
neurophysiological experiments, is 
likely greatly to increase our under- 


standing of perception, language, 
memory and certai n forms of thinki ng. 

Another major development is our 
increased knowledge of the brain. It 
has recently been discovered that there 
are about forty transmitter substances 
-chemicals that are responsible for the 
way in which one neuron influences 
another. A given neuroiransinitter is 
associated with a specific system or 
systems in the brain. It seems certain 
tnnt particular neurotransmitters are 
involved in the control of mood and 
probably in certain severe forms or 
mental illness. The system is so 
complex that it is difficult to discover in 
detail the part played by a given 
neurotransmitter, but as the wiring of 
the brain is gradually revealed, one 
may expect to obtain a more detailed 
knowledge of the relation between the 
hardware, of the brain and behaviour. 


One feds less sanguine about the 
prospects for the study of social 
mler ac lions, personality and the 
emotions. Some of the most interesting 
work in recent years has been (lie 
demonstration by epidemiological 
studies of sonic of the factors that 
predispose to clinical depression, 
which include the loss of a mother 
before the age of eleven. But our 
understanding of social interactions, 
personality and emotion is likely to 
remain on an intuitive level for' the 
foreseeable future. It is a pity Jonathan 
Miller did not include in nis team a 
genuine expert on these aspects of the 
mind, that is to say a novelist or 
playwright. Wc might have learned 
more from them than from some of the 
soi-disant experts whom he did 
include. 


Rem B. Edwards, the editor of 
Psychiatry and Ethics ; Insanity, ration- 
al autonomy, and mental health 
(609pp. Prometheus Books, 700 East 
Amherst Street, Buffalo, NY 1421,5: 
$29.95 and $12.95 paperback. 0 87975 
178 9) has collected some thirty-six 
articles, culled from recent publica- 
tions, by American psychologists, 
psychiatrists, sociologists, lawyers and 
philosophers. The aim of the collection 
is to provide students with an adequate 
intellectual background for their clinic- 
al experience - the project grew out of 
summer programmes at Lakeshore 


of 

social reinforcement of whose 
existence the behaviourists were well 
aware. The behaviourists are indeed 
attacked rather unfairly elsewhere in 
the book - although they adopted an 
extremely harrow thebrettcal position, 
they made important discoveries, 
which cannot be sold , of some of 
Miller's oontributofs. .... 

1 It will be clear that this book Is very 
mixed . Not only could , .the ? reader 
obtain ho idea from it of the current 
state of psychology or indeed of . the 
present state of the study of the mind 
more broadly interpreted, but most of 
the contributions could have been 
written twenty years ago. In 
experimental psychology, perhaps the 
most important recent development is 
the use of computers to construct 
models of how the mind performs 
certain tasks. The number of 
operations performed . by the brain 
when someone recognizes a familiar 
face almost dertainly . runs into 
thousands of millions. A theory spell 
out on paper of how face recognition is 
undertaken could riot be inclusive. 
The operations are so complicated that 
no matter how they were specified one 
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intellectual background for their clinic- 
al experience - the project grew out of 
summer programmes at Lakeshore 
Mental Health Institute, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, in the late 1970s. The 
essays are arranged in sections devoted 
to ,T key issues", each with a brief 
introduction and selected bibliogra- 
phy. A section deals with the evalua- 
tive nature of concepts of mental 
health and illness, an aspect thought to 
be frequently overlooked by profes- 
sionals in the field. Other sections are 
devoted to patient-therapist relations 
and rights;’ patients' rights to refuse 
treatment; the use of control therapies 
using drugs, surgery, shock treatment, 
sterilization and so on; and responsibil- 
ity and the insanity defence. 
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Hanging one on 


Unsympathetic symptoms 


Marigold Johnson 

Mary Wesley 
J umping the Queue 
217pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 
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Most of us do not often contemplate 
either the practicalities of suicide or the 
alternative digringolade - as it is called 


calls (and the postman is still in love 

with Claud). Nothing, indeed, is as it Jayne Pilling 

first seems - i deluding Matilda’s chirpy M 


desolation and the sheer effort to flashbacks; while the latter lio^. 
survive separation are well conveyed as flooding back of memrm * 


The TLS of June 16, 1908. carried the 
SfS td.byj. a. Fuller- Maitland: 


Seventy-five years on 


irreverence. Harriett Gilbert 

Mary WesJey has great fun sending 
Matilda on one of those reckless The Riding Mistress 
spending sprees in Fortnums and 190 pp. Constable. £6.S 
Harrods, which lends a slightly dated q 09464990 1 


air of fantasy to what is mostly a bold 
attempt at being contemporary. She 
enjoys, with her eccentric heroine, the 
confident assumption of the English 


A lesbian 
Mistress 


it Gilbert heartedly in a strangely stereotyped "telling”. Lawrence’s intern 

Mbtress "gay scene" News of Helen’s illness rarely serve to shape thh 

■ ,, „ nc and operation, and their awkward usefully to counterodnr 7 

c J SX S ! ab e ' £6,95 ' re acquaintance, lead Charlotte to narrative stance changes cod 

M990 1 discover that her lover is as vulnerable opening with an invisible^ 

and dependent as she had assumed then Bite mating Charlotte's » 
love story called The Riding only herself to be. Her insistent of herself as “I*, "she" or “Char 
and wrapped in a David declarations of love seem, in Neither the jarring discootm 
dust-jacket might suggest a retrospect, symptoms of a blind tenses nor tee apparent sub] 


going to count the most. No one who 
knows his songs, his quieter organ 
works, or his string quartets can faille 
recognize that lie has at least 
discovered another rung to the ladder 
even if we are not thereby appreciably 
nearer heaven. 3 


Charlotte to narrative stance changes cocLa 
is as vulnerable opening with an in«r2 
i had assumed then alternating Charlotte's 2 


herself to be. Her insistent of herselfas“I’\ , ‘she ,, or“C3i4lS' 
ations of love seem, in Neither the jarring discoDtiaS* 
pect, symptoms of a blind tenses nor the apparent guhM? 
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in Maiy Wesley's novel - of extreme 
longevity. If we do, it is unlikely to be 
with (be brisk black humour of her 
heroine, fifty-ish Matilda Poliport, 
whose widowhood has ceased to be 
bearable since the dog and cat died. 
Matilda, as she often explains, always 
did prefer animals to people - “hooks 
to hang one on to life*’ - and Gus the 
gander, excreting with affection in her 
arms, is harder to leave than the four 
absent and growing children, who lead 
racy cosmopolitan lives and seldom 
visit her cottage (which smells of 
Cornwall, though all we know is that 
rocky coves are close by). 

So , with pills and Brie and a bottle of 
Beaujolais, this spry and chatty lady 

E lans to swim to oblivion. Frustrated 
y golden youth on “her" beach, she 
spots, in rapt contemplation of his own 
last jump, the beaky face of a wanted 
man, on the run after doing in his old 
mum with a silver tray. Hugh Warner 
(known to the great British public, 
somewhat improbably, as “the 
Matricide") is, of course, no ordinary 
murderer. He's in publishing, a 
Wykehamist and Cambridge man, and 
at once sees the charm of Matilda and 
the mongrel (“Folly”) who seems to 
have adopted them. ‘‘For fun", they 
hole up in the cottage, and Matilda has 
a purpose in life. 

The author, having set the scene 
with her two misfits, now begins, with 
great verve and Inventiveness, to 
uncover for each of them the layers of 
. illusory experience which the planned 
suicides Would have concealed forever. 
Husband and one and only love Tom 
begins to take on sinister shape - there 
are even hints of possible incest 
between him and lovely daughter 
Louise; Matilda's children seem 
peculiarly odious, although she's less 
detached about Claud, whose 


nothing 


territory. 


ational gallop through obsession making impossible any true 
yet predictable, erotic perception of Helen as she was, and is. 
farriet Gilbert’s novel, Charlotte’s abrupt fluctuations of 


tenses nor tne apparent subfefo 
objective opposition seems to 
any purpose. Wherever the namfoj 
coming from, it Is always recoesi 

tha coma umna »U<« j 


tender bad, living and personal Having now finished our grumble 
SSoes. Wherefore * since three of over what we readily admit is. al 
the Dames occur in this book, could bottom, a matter of opinion, we pass to 
they not have _ been treated with other matters. The many new Russian 
courtesy? Raval is omitted altogether; biographies, for which we thank Mrs 
Reger, apart from a list of his works Newmareh. in addition to being useful 
get s three-quarters of a column of and interesting, are also straw in the 
colourless matter; Strauss receives just win d. Rachmaninov and Rimsky- 
over five columns of what is almost Korsakov, the latter so recently dead 
f rituperation. Of Ravel very many are no longer empty names to English 
have their doubts, but he musicians, but have earned thei/Sace 
i EL\u r Mr v have been mentioned, n u.. x . 
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Scold dearly have been mentioned. 
. bite case of otrauss, however, it is not 
joubt, but rather acrimonious 


in our dictionary by . national 
recognition. Sibelius also has come 
into his two columns; and we notice a 


concentrate instead 


especially - when, as we are too on a sharp 

frequently told, he is an impeccably Hj ssect : on Q r t v, e j r i ove ^ 

discreet if sinister civil servant about to dlssect,on “ l “ e,r love anair ' 
be knighted; Matilda doesn’t quite Charlotte is first seen as a young girl 
tumble to the nasty secret about her in the throes of infatuation with her 


late husband and this devoted old uuing imuki, u» iunuiu» ui u» musi a nm m 

admirer. Snobbery aside, Matilda's intense, polymorphous sexuality of conveying the selfishness of obsessive 


teacher, 


““ r * For all this, the main characters in. 

sa young girl The Riding Mistress are remarkably 
lion with her unsympathetic; which may in part be a 
Taylor; the function of the writer’s skill in 


last savage fling works as comedy only boarding school pubescence is vividly 


because we do not seriously believe in expressed through a powenui structure or me novel nsen. cnanoue s 
these grotesque and spiteful friends, combination of precise description and story is told in flashback to a chance 


but is compounded 


powerful structure of the novel itself. Charlotte’s 


nun with a silver tray. Hugh Warner the book’s mood of wry despair, 
known to the great British public, when the reckoning comes, it is not 
Dmewhat improbably, as “the t00 , ate for Hugh £o * maUe Matilda’s 
fatncide ) is, of course, no ordinary borrowed time worth the survival for 

“ ^ b ? shing ’ 5 «»em both. “The annihilation of her 
Vykehamist and Cambridge man, and pride” is complete after the loss of so 
t once sees the chaim of Matilda and maD « comforting illusions, but truth 
te mongrel ( Folly } ^ho t0 provides not only its own consolation 

ave adopted them. For fun they a j s0 _ ra ther surprisingly - a -pang 
ole up in the cottage, and Matilda has of ^ness and loss ih the reader. Thi 
purpose in life. style is so nervously elliptical and 

The author, having set the scene enigmatic that sometimes what passes 
irith her two misfits, now begins, with for wit is merely quick repartee - and 
■reat verve arid Inventiveness, to most of the story is told In dialogue, 
incover for each of them the layers of Matilda’s earthy preoccupations and 
llusory experience which the planned lack of inhibition are often as 
suicides Would have concealed forever, embarr assing' as a hot flush. But, 
Husband and one and only love Tom unlike the stiff anil finally ludicrous 
beginsto take on sinister shape -there figure of the Matricide, she is a 
are even hints of possible incest convincing original; perhaps her 
between him and lovely daughter creator knows only too well that the 
Louise; Matilda's children seem best irony in an enjoyably quirky novel 
peculiarly odious, although she's less is that, for a woman with such tough 
detached about Claud, whose internal “hooks on life”, there is litfle 
transvestite gear helps to conceal Hugh reason or credibility in an urge to 
in the atticcupboara when the postman suicide. 
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David Hart 

The Colonel 

181pp. Blond 
0 85634 136 3 


Jlpp. Blond and Briggs. £6.95. 
85634 136 3 - 


survivors in the house are “free to 
discover again the higher harmonies of 
our souls' Instinctive song’’. The 
“Colonel’’ had escaped trom post-war 
Germany, “when the hungry ambition 
of the supermen had, at last, been 
thwarted”, by obtaining papers and 
oassoort from -a xl vine. Jewish Colonel 


in Berlin. Coming to England, dressing 
In Saville Row suits andJermyn Street 


in Saville Row suits andJermyn Street 
The “brilliantly funny satire" promised silk shirts, he attempts to become a 
by the blurb-writer, in which ’’post-war member of the ruling class; his 
England is stripped of its superficial thoughts as he tries to concentrate on 
glamour to reveal its- spiritual the appropriate games of tennis, 
bankruptcy” does not surface in the cricket and croquet all too often stray 
pages of The Colonel which follow, to the passing, giggling girls, and to 
Any such ambition seems distinctly “the measure of their passion”. . 


pages ot lhe colonel which follow. 
Any such ambition seems distinctly 
misplaced by the time we reach the first 
of several sexual bouts, when we learn 
that “on that night of windless white 


“the measure of their passion". 

After his financial abilities have 
gained him extraordinary success on 
the Stock Exchange, he finds himself 


. . . . » . ■ i . IIIW UlUlfA IrfAVIIflUEbl IIW IIIIWO lllllliiwii 

blossom, as bis orgasm overtook him, accepted by the locals - "as with most 
Kate went into the. .vast, cathedral public affairs; his reputation was more 
sUenc« of his soul, found her way Important than his reality"; the reality 


Lihdsav Dlisuid the plot itself becomes a vehicle for 

ideas. What at first seems like 

■ '' competence in' Hugo, and similarly 

MONICA FURLONG Laura’S fecklessness, art reversed 

Cousins . when' Hugo drifts off into another 

i-M . . , . . . • affair while Laura gets -a valuable 

172pp. Weidenfeld and Nlcotson. ■ commission and is able to rescue 

nim'-jimi -> ‘ Hugo’s son from a dropout's life. 

0 US 78231 z Minor characters such as Hugo’s wife 

' ' ' — — — . ^ bis mentally retarded sister, an 

To depfet the Jove affair in , Cousins architect and an unworldly worker 
Monica Furlong strikes a bold note Of priest are made to carry their ; full 
passionate intensity, then signals her - symbolic weight, 
awareness of the embarrassment ( teal Any novel which concentrates so 

writing at this pitch might cause: “The fojfyo'n the inner life is almost bound to 
drawings traced the hie cycle of love be superficially unalluring, and the 


of patterns and correspondences, and *™i • 

the plot itself becomes a vehicle for personality, hunted out his power and 
ideas. What at first seems like made it her own . ' 
competence iri Hugo, and similarly The soul recurs in The Colonel, from 

Laura’fc fccklessness, art reversed the mysterious opening as the narrator 
when 1 Hugo drifts off into another enters a large, abandoned country 
affair while Laura gets ■ a' valuable house where he broods on “the stink of 


important than his reality”; the reality 
of his home, surrounded as he is by a. 
squabbling retinue of relations, grows 
increasingly - peculiar, so that his 


impossibility of endings or wt nfo 
“Yes, she thinks, now this.-lM 
right. What a neat twisted en%g[ 
can feel you beside me, pantlojrt 
pleasure , panting with the expects* 
But it isn t over." ■ • , 

Yet there’s a spikiness lo the toil 
a whole which, though it mishit 
against a reader’s sympalhk*, i 
impressive. Perhaps the ambitions 
of Gilbert’s framework, rid 
attempts a comment on voynri*- 
lesbian erotica for male consumpth- 
distracts us from the sense of a 
honesty that seeks to uirri 
something which remains, fair 
undecipherable. The mystery of w 
one person should be in fere n 
another remains just that. ; 


more gratuitous than poW 
especially when they are friSoraf 
by some voyeuristic lesbianism 

The absurdity of it all moves 
gear with a Children’s CroswsJS* 
Poverty marching southwiim* 
appearance of Pnme Ministw W 
the Colonel’s rise to power, iW 
that the 1920s be redacted In 
restore optimism, increasing 
in the streets culminate M 
assassination of the Monara** 
Colonel’s subsequent acceplMtt^ 
rdle that renders hint -Tg 
figurehead, surviving only w#** 
world’s press would comiww w 1 
extinction. '• . 

All this, with further 
1930s Germany coming bg j* ■ 
Colonel’s mind, a .meant tojg 
point about the illusions and dug 
political power: thpt, 
the extermination of 
can go on for generaUons^nJW 
Colonel’s body crembte ww 


bud u nor own,.' . increasingly peculiar, so that his Colonel’s oouy crun.u-^^ 

The soul recurs in 77ie Colonel, from, memories - of "a simple decision by a “becoming part of aij, inc ^ jj 
the mysterious opening as the narrator simple clerk following simple orders Diaspora’ ; out this no 
enters a large, abandoned country from the Filhrer and you had nothing nt worthy intentions, J j |{ j 

house where he broods on “the stink of all except clothes to wear in the day like before , Its moral lost p?n» . - 
his ancient and in-esistible power” to the pyjamas you wore in the night. And of uncpnvindng . 

the end when, the mystery solved, the a yellow star on your chest* r - seem writing. 


when 1 Hugo drifts Off into another enters a large, aoandoned country ’ nomine t-unrers 
affair while Laura gets -a valuable house where he broods on “the stink of all except clothes 
commission and is able to rescue his andent and irresistible power” to the pyjamas you \ 


the end when, the mystery solved, the 




Brian Morton 


aggressively and. ambiguously bene- 
ficent. Only the. Aborigines resist the called “world-view ^ 1 " 
Green Revolution and its political con-. 1 sought to expunge troui 

P. ,9 % • relationship with the fend Itself which sects of North A«nej«J Jgj « 

; ^^riqn^ta 4 : forthet risks : by: V ; J ■ f: V : ^ 

V: cafnal.lOVc to’ the lpye <>f .^here.fe * large uea in-between tiiat -is ' . •• .. ' 'Shi ^nifinfvhSween^naturtli^p^ 

. . Gorf^fbo herolnfellaura is havingaq i left Untouched. >Vedo not in the’end action of tee took starts perhaps,^ S - and older sensW 

affair' wlte^ her cousin Hugo ; r have inuch sonse of What Laura felika:' ; wmo twenty Veaft frbmtoW and goes . of the, aboriginal and politics tna •, -ijf 

j priesti’ is married, and a professdtof lh- fact it fe ;hard : 'to tolfeye in; the - m. for anotn^ ^generation' or so, dreaming . ,. , , . . For Naomi MitchiSoii.J?^ 

V ^heoloW. Hugo excusei Wk adulfety ^ihiry jlyearif any of the characters. that t timeT have assumed the . Needless to . say, PAX are wholly ' Lesaina the relation 

'i,thUSi“Lfecl »X'l8farm6rethartted,:.^e' dialogue tends tQlurcJi awkwardly ^'r5°. Qn . °f :,an . r autonompus insenaltiye to ■ history: their' demands a futuroloe^JJ 

Church Wes or knows: It is a. holy thing, . from ; 7 the • 1 high-flown ‘ '••to;',;, the Aporirinal , , Sfete . m Northern programmatic adVance-is out of touch hoth writers, thefe 
life where I find God.^ A thira theme ^conjmonplac?, . Hikgp: teNparticul&r 'A^ ;. ’ Murngm, Naomi : with local wisdoms and a “natural” w documentary dhw^TJi 


politics and history meeting 

called “warld-vlew , ' juid W 


teneThave assumed the .; . Needless to . say, PAX are wholly 1 Lesalna the relationofmyijg 
of. ; 811 .■- aut pu°mo u s insensltiye : to ■ history:, their' demands a hiturolori^^a 
-r A v . -.1 V .. Northern programmatic advance fe out of touch writers, thefe \i $ j 

lr a 1 ’ Naomi ;with local wisdoms and a . “natural” of ^documentary diSgjJJfa 

e , 1 rtwds -.sense of .proportion. Somewhat ireful dramatic 

” * ‘Predictably, . some .of the . PAX. S 

mTitical 1 Green Pound Jn Foodstuffs' beenme ’.'infected ■ with -^iiahiA world, 


jail-. 


... UI «1IV. ufvaiuiKi awuu wnnjg .lin.IKDIS 1U inc ^ J :.«uao UL .uiuuutuuu. . aomewnat 

■ of all — fa art.anp its x^lntfon ta both ^^^;thlrdjtor^n)fe^ai^terizedbysU^ .alonein rafirtg^ a ‘nredictabiy, .some .of the PAX 

ordinary lifeand to God. For Laurftisa speech’. - Other tbinas pofet to lhe , Wnd -of geopolitical Green Pound in foodstuffs become infected with 
1 Sculptor; the. difficult artd dangertvw tiulhpr’slackof roDfid^e^Atthe eqd • *Wch the actual currency is vegetable genetically trilggered alkaloid poisons, 
. techniques of her work are taken as a. ; of the bpok (she hqs exhibited th^ foodstuff^ synthesized, by . revplu- . and thousands die - an “anomaly” In 
metaphor for more gendral sufferings: narrator’s: ; tbtal - recall ^ throughout) • nonary newrmethods, and distributed the system. 

“our pidnM exetd.sesjn piM^rimd>jlnitfas'ay*8|Whaaforgottenthereas6n as equity, the world’s deserts have r: wouldn't- tno to 

stone ahd wax and wire at tunq* caught 1 for J&heiv5rit‘ihe effect is tothake^fe^je farmfehds;. sea : water 
. us up into something that fell very-fo* ^ bec6rrie;a usable mechum.; for plant thi 

the Original act of creation Jteelf. I before,* What > is never-ih" //of . Bread Alone is the -S^^iESSg* 
dreadelmystery. writing tarn? fo thg 




, • > ‘ huge devastating form," The^ ^^subjtots:5 Ja r (<^yoy.r ; ; 

Laura sculpts ^ Jonah and the Whale;?, 

"Wings”, the Stationsof theCiosSfpr a- ritight be'that;q£aj, 


h« S said Of him , as JSUhl ZZi&.'EZt 

ffi&twha«b“e„Sn Zic ». d |ar« Is^aVS^Mr *|'a t *al; h -r«u |te d.i n G C r many.in 

I MbfteeditM. nor byounelves, nor Whitehead, in his additions to Sir deutihe gSche Ued^Bu? for one’ 
■ h Mr Newman, but by someone to Georse Grove’s original artirl? wm.iH ® cne . ie r- “ Ul r . r one 

[ rtofli the composer looms neither as have us believe M? Dent once more thing we are sur P a ssingIy gratefu - the 

asfette: Maeisass: 

Erswa SKSSSS SS3 

hira in *° °£[ hand ?” A . s to for a word or two on the special ^alphabS'ort^ MThforeTem 
Reger, we regret the parcimonious subject of bovs’ voices since in this er ’ “ . e . pre , ser V 

hUmwt because we think that, of the branch of the art at all levels no dlsa ^ ran S emenl . ls both 

teHi qaestion, he is uodoabtedly co“?!^' „ V'Ken ^ "a ^.eTIf re fe?en4 8graVa,,nE ,0r 

PLR: Missing illustrators 

tending Right have been unable to locate the illustrators of their books and thus 
SSW I r f$ U ! red under the scheme. At the request of the Registrar of Public Lending Right ire mini below a 
n ***£?%> that r rea . ders m °y te able 10 ‘Ksht with information of their pnsent whereabouts To 

fid" (oA/ra Shei/ffArL Itvr nF^PT^nm^ 1 % °u ge t u^ 0re ‘£ e - end the month - Any information should be 
ararrt to Mrs SheUa Armitage at the PLR Office, Bayheath House, Prince Regent Street, Stockton-on-Tees, Cleveland 


creditable second to England. 

Amongst rewritten or recast articles 
wc find a history of instruments added 
under ‘Quartet.” in which Mr Heron- 
AUen seems to ignore the fact that Dr 
Joachim is no longer with us; an 
amplified biography of Stanford; an 
attempt to bring Requiem’’ up to date 
without mentioning Dvorak; a 
deserved tribute to Richter; and the 
curious statement (p. 599) that, in the 
oahaa-type of sons, the last word was 
said by Sullivan. To mention no one 
else. Dr Somervell has proved in many 
instances that the type can still be put 
to the most artistic uses. We should 
have liked, too, under this same 
heading of “Song,” a completer 
reference to the work which has been 
done recently forwhat we may perhaps 
call (from fear of starting another hare) 
“people's music.” Apart from the folk- 
song and national song of the British 
Isles, which deserved a thorough 
account in so long as article, there is 
work like that of Botrel in France, and 
that which has resulted, in Germany, in 
the six splendid volumes of “Das 
deutsche geistliche Lied.” But for one 
thing we are surpassingly grateful - the 
amazing example of Icelandic 
Tvisflngur (p. 583), which shows that in 
1894 the Icelanders were literally 
wrestling with Hucbald's discredited 
Organum. We could wish, however, 
that the countries had been dealt with 
in alphabetic order, as the present 
haphazard disarrangement is both 
perplexing and aggravating for 
purposes of reference. 


taSON,JOE 
feMOi Pamela 
AwJck, David 
Aww, Colin 
'Awibald.S.- . . 
Aw, Suzanne 

*b.Jutta 
Won , Lesley 
Arwh.E., 

tajOHN 
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Estall, Robert 1 
Evans, Brian 

Faithful, Julia , 
Falconer, Pearl 
Forrest, Don 
Foster, George 
Foster, Marcia Lane 
Francis, C. 

Freeman, T.R. 
Friend, Clive 


ffi,g URPHYR ° WAN Fullerton, Len 


WflHwr, Leonard 
^Stephen : . 
ttiJoVcs - • 
Peggy 
J^Peter- .. 
™$Tr, Michael 
W">,PipVa. 
[^Barbara 

Peter 

Martin 
S^U), Robert 
win,Alex . 

E^Gilian 


Gaskin, Shenna 
Gay, John 
Gernat, Mary 
Gibson, ColIn 
Gillmor, R. 
Goary, Robert 
Godrey, Michael 
Goring, Don 
Gr addon, Julian 
Graham, Harold 
Grantham, Sharon 
Gray, Reginald 
Green, Josephine 
Gregory, P. 


Lacey, HarryV. 
Lane, George 
Lancstaffe,W. 
Lawrence, Judith 
Lewis, R. 

Linsell, Keith 
Linton, (?) 
Longtemps, K. 

McConkey.Roy 
McDonald, Kevin 
MacDonnell, H.E. 
MacA’Ghobbainn, 
Seumas 

McKenzie, Bill . 
Mack ie, George 
McLaren, William 
Mansell, E.C. 
Marciiant, W. 
Matthew, Jack 
Mays, D.L. 

Miles, Jennifer 
Mollo,John 
Molnar, George 
Mommens, Norman 
Morse, Michael * 
Muler, George 
Mullick, Biman 


1-^“' • '. Grimes, Winsor Mullick, Biman 

iCwsfii,,q ug A N 7 Guymer, Wilhamina Mary Murphy, Richard 

®® TON Hales, Robert (Robie) Nardi 

SherT Hammond* Elizabeth ,1 Newell, F.H. 

' 7 Hargreaves, P. 

„ ’■ Harper, Anthony O’Connor, James 

- ( . CeoEfUey,: , .. . -. 

MtciiAM ^ Hr *7'°N, Robert Page, Philip 

in Rav* 1 * • ' (photographer) 1 Parlett, Nichola 

./ Hickling,M. Parsons, R. 

JV' Hill, Bert . . Payne, A. . ■ • 

! HiLL,W.G.D. . PECCINOTTliJ. 

BarbaSa:* Hill, W.J. Pendle,Alexy 

. . Hiscock, JoHn and Mary Perera, Ed 

^m*V - x Hodgson, Robert . Phillips, F.D. 

JAriNA^^o'-': 1 Hoffman, G. - Plant, John 

1 : • * Horrocks, Anthony Pocock, Mike 

fekf D f ’ 1 i- Howeb, Barbara Pringle, Patwck 

■W.Pt'V; 1 Hunt, James . ' ■ •' 

:;v. Hurrell; David Ramsay, Hartley 

Hutton, John . Relf, Douglas 
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Nardi 

. 1 Newell, F.H. 

O’Connor* James .. 

•. ‘ 

Page, Philip 
(Parlett, Nicholas 
Parsons, R. 

Payne, A. . ■ • 
pECcmom;J. 
Pendle,Alexy 
Perera, Ed. 
Phillips, F.D. 
Plant, John 
Pocock, Mike , 
Pringle, Patrick 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


KOPPLER. 


Musoum fitruat. London, 
vvci /v i LH. Tai. oi.esA 
420a . Urnnntly required 


riina on odd volnmoi of 
The Journal or Contem- 
porary Hintary, Notes 
and Quarlan, Journal of 
LlngulMlo, British Jour- 
Journal 

3f adarn African Stu- 
g, 1 ”". Journnl of African 
HUtory Historical Jour- 
nal. Sociology, Compara- 
tive Studios in society 
S n S.ifi“ Mia lory. Currant 
Soclalogy. . School of 
£. f _ r J c “H and Oriental Stu- 
dies. Bulletin, The Burl- 
ington Magazine. etc. 
Journals on Africa and 
Asia. liba 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS edited and In- 
dexed. catalogues and I late 
arranged arid updated, by 
ward processor, Microfilm 
riador available. Routledga 
AuociBtea. 23 IVoodh avia 
Rd., London SWI9, LIBS 


M/l TYPING e la A ran In type, 
writer. Justiriad margins, 
competitive rates. Feat reli- 
able service. 01-794 1SS1 


TOP CLASS Word Proceaslng ut 
cut price rates. Central Lon- 
don. 01 -5 BO 7076 L 123 


WORK UNINTERRUPTED on 
dally basis In serviced 
office _ near The Oval. 
7 3 B °13 d I ! n o a . 


LITERARY 


THE TIMES newspaper <1041— 
IB75) Excellently preserved, 
original luuei. ideal birthday. 

S3Sfc r ri%. e, t«4 


AUTOGRAPH Letters of ami- 
wanted, espe- 

LI 34 


*k!3Ji.i N H5J n W nnynno with 
«iis?li. 1 r <l V5J 3r .J? e ’e h wlth this 

'rould be entitled 
J5fr * write to Boa No TLS 
363. Tlia Times Supple- 
ments, Priory House. at 
4BX * LBne 1 London ECl|j 

V. H. IMERBON. Life and Land- 
sups on tits Norfolk Brosdi 
album wanted. A I Trod Sties-, 
ftt* Centre. Philadelphia 
Museum or Art. P.O. 13a* 

?SJ8l US P A h . ,l ft d f.'ft'ft!,40r.' i: 

LI 24 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Cricktade Collage 
ARTS COUNCIL 
WRITER’S 

FELLOWSHIP 1883/84 

.. Aopllcniions era invited rrom 
thorn of publlnhcd rirtlan. nan 
fiction or poDlry for a rellowshlp 
attached to Crlcklade College. 

Crlcklade la on all purpose 
tertiary college, catertnn for Tull 
and part time students <16—191 
and adult atudlee In Andover end 
the surrounding ares. 
ElsniuneraUo n £7,730. 


•"'Hutton, John 

■- 1 Jenkinson, W.R-F. 
Jennings, Celia 

Jf.-, A-.'JOHNStONE , J. . - 
Jones, V. 


;-vi ^ Kenning j David ' * 

VO A; . -KfeVg, J6 hn' " • . 
i^^ ^KipDELL-MONROEj J. 
l^^^^-^tPATRiCK, M. : • 
iK'f;^^ ; ! {NESBO NB,.PEfrER 


Ramsay, Hartley . ; 
Relf, Douglas 
Remus 
Reyn.J. • 

'Ricciardi, Mirella 

• ' RlPFElt, PfiTER’;! 

■ ' Roberts, Bruce 
Roberts, Don, r : .. 
Roberts, ^uNti 
: Robinson, Malcolm J. 

Roffe, Michael. ; 

■■ RONALLSj G.S. 

' Rose, Sheila 
» ., 4 ;» Rossolymos, D.M..- 


!!■' l ^KWniR ■, FRBbpY *** \ '-T^.'RUgT^SUZANNE - »•• 


Sanders, Bob 
Savage, W. 

Saverlay, Ian 
Seymour, Sally 
Sharp, Paul 
Shee,Tony 
Sheehan, J. 

Sheperd, Mary 
Sheppard, Raymond 
Sibley, Kenneth M. 

Sim, Susan . 

Skargon, Yvonne 
Smith, Edwin 
Smith, J.H. 

Smith, V. 

Speling, Diane 
Stafford, Rosalind 
.Stamp, Bertha 
Stan well-Smith, J 
Stead, L. 

Stirling, Lilias 
Steinberg, Barbara 
Stern, Jossi 
Stocks, May F. 

Stokes, George 
Story, John 

Tandley, Eric 
Tarn, Nathaniel 
Theobalds, Prue 
Thomas, Barbara 
Thompson, Arthur 
TH0MpSON,GEriRGE. j;V 
■' • ' Thgmpwn.^nnY; r; s* Iwfij: 

^ Too'THiLL. H, 11 

Towler,R. • 

Tunstall, Margaret 
Turvey,A.J, 

Vise, Jenetta : 

Walker, A.G. 

Walker, Barbara .- , 

/ Watsqn, A.JH. 1 i- 
' Webster, F.K. 

WEINER j Mi- ; : 7 •: 
Whitbourne,JphN y ; • , 
WhittaM.G. . 

; Williams, Piers 
Willis, Lionel 
; Wilson, N,G.,;.- 
Woesdell. G. ‘ ; . 

Wray, pAynjj C . .- ; v . ;• . ;. : s 

WRiGHTSONjDAVlb ‘iri 

: YamAguch, Marianne . 

; , Vovens, Michael . *. , 
Young, P.C. , 

Zabo,(?). 

J-ZiBGi^R, CORNBMA ♦ 



Initial I y _ the appointment 
would be for one year aa from 
SeptembBr 1SB3. 

Further data lie may be 
obtained from The Principal. 
Cricklada Col I ego, Charlton 
Road. Andover SPl a IEJ. <Tel 
Andover 633111. 

Applicants to the earlier adver- 
tisement ere eleo being conel- 
derad. 

Closing date: 37 Juno IBS3. 

LISI 


would be far one year aa from 
September 1SB3. 

Further data lie may be 

obtained from The Principal, 
Cricklada College, Charlton 
Road. Andover SP1D IEJ. <Te| 


WKX COUNTY COUNCIt.. 
Epplng. St. Jolin'e School, 
(mixed .camprehenelvo, 
1 1-1 fl yeeral. Ap- 
oUcatlpne era Invited from 
published writers of prose 
5n*UB°fl tr E , *U - ArtaCoun- 
ollWrltar'o Fellowship ten- 
• |bh. rpr one year from 
September. Remuneration 
' £l l7S u “- Further particulars 
from headmaster. St. John's 
. School, Tower Rood. 
tSppina, Snex CM 16 SBN. 


STAND, international Htiar- 
. ary magsztn*. requires 


ture .to not as sales repre- 
eantetTva ■ end . editor 
through UK colleges end 
universities, starting 

8 apt eat bar let for ear- 
lier I . Monthly fee pi us 
commiulon . Acoommodi - 
tlon provided. Driving II- 

88k “ 

91 1 4. Or write j Stand. 

179 . Winorova Rand, 
gleweaetie on Tyne ^4 


' £7' 7! \?- Further particulars 
from headmaster. St. John's 
School, Tower Ftp ad. 
Epplng, -Rsaex CM 16 SEN. 

: Sis'r&ThSs^isseKiss.' 

• • Liai 

. Advertise ell your 
Librarian Vacancies 
> ; . in theTLS 
For further details 
contact ! 

Cheryl Dennett . 
on 02-263 3000 
. Ext. 232 
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